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ALEXANDER II., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


I. THE RUSSIANS. he is humane, has a certain genuine if unobtru- 

THE Russian has so many charming qualities, | sive magnanithity, and never decries an enemy. 

that there is a sense of ungraciousness in referring | In the whole course of my experiences I encoun- 

to his qualities of another character. He is a| tered only two boorish and discourteous Russian 

delightful comrade, his good humor is inexhausti- | officers. There can be no greater mistake than 

ble, he puts up with hardships with a light heart, | that the Russians are a suspicious race. The frank 
VoL. X.—6 
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simplicity of the army amounted to a serious mil- | ordinary weight-carrying marcher, tramping on 


itary error; spies might have swarmed unchal- 
lenged, and I have no doubt were in truth plen- 
tiful. Newspaper correspondents, once received, 
were accorded a freedom of movement, and were 
unchecked for a boldness of comment, with a 
liberal toleration, and often indeed a frank en- 
couragement unprecedented in the annals of war. 


mile after mile with a good heart, with singular 
freedom from reliance on sustenance, and with 
a good stomach for immediate fighting at the end 
of the longest foodless march. He never grumbles; 
matters must have come to a bad pass indeed, when 
he lets loose his tongue in adverse comment on his 
superiors. Inured to privation from his childhood, 


There was something magnificent, although it was | he is a hard man to starve, and will live on rations, 
not quite war, in the open candor of the advice | or chance instalments of rations, at which the Brit- 
given to correspondents, a week or so in advance, | 


to betake themselves to specified points where in- 
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ish barrack-room cur would turn up his nose. His 
sincere piety according to his narrow lights, his 

whole-hearted devotion to the 
Czar—which is ingrained into 
his mental system, not the 
result of a process of reason- 
ing—and his constitutional 
courage, combine to bring it 
about that he faces the casual- 
ties of the battle-field with 
willing, prompt, and long- 
“sustained bravery. He needs 
to be led, however; not so 
much because of the moral 
encouragement which a gal- 
lant leader imparts, but be- 
cause his reasoning faculties, 
for lack of education, being 
comparatively dormant, he 
does not know what to do 
when an unaccustomed or un- 








RussIAN PEASANTS AT HOME. 


terest was likely to develop itself. Generals or 
staff-officers seldom hesitated to communicate to 
the inquiring correspondent the details of their 
dispositions, or to allow, indeed to encourage him, 
to visit the forepost line. It is to the credit of 
correspondents with the Russians, many of whom 
were necessarily inexperienced in the discernment 
of what might probably be published as against 
what ought to be withheld, that the responsibility 
of self-restraint was so generally recognized. The 
Russian officer has the splendid valor of his nation- 
ality; he is no braggart, but does his fighting as a 
matter of course, and as part of the day’s work, 
when he is bidden to do it. As for the Russian 
private, I regard him as the finest material for a 
soldier that the soldier-producing world, so far as 
I am acquainted with it, affords. He is an extra- 





looked-for emergency occurs. 
He is destitute of perception 
when left to himself. Some- 
body must do the thinking for him, and impart to 
him the result of the process in the shape of an 
order; and then he can be trusted, while physical 
power lasts, to strive his pithiest to fulfill that order. 
But if there is nobody in front of him or within 
sight of him, to undertake’the mental part of the 
work, the Russian soldier gets dazed. Even in 
his bewilderment, however, he is proof against 
panic, and we saw him with sore hearts at Plevna, 
on the 3oth of July, standing up to be killed in 
piteously noble stubbornness of ignorance, rather 
than retreat without the orders which there were 
none to give. The Turkish soldier is his master 
in the intuitive perception of fighting necessities. 
The former isa born soldier, the latter a brave 
peasant drilled into a soldier. If the Turk ad- 
vancing finds himself exposed to a flank attack, 
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he needs no officer to order him to change his | utterly false. But as I must not speak of mere 
front: he grasps the situation for himself; and | belief, it behooves me to say that of all events 
this is what the Russian soldier has neither in- | which occurred south of the Balkans I have merely 
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GENERAL JOSEPH VLADIMIROVITCH GOURKO. 


tuitive soldierhood nor acquired intelligence to | hearsay knowledge. ‘‘ Atrocities’’ in plenty were, 
do. however, charged against the Russians north of the 

Of the multitudinous ‘atrocities’? on Turkish | Balkans, and respecting these I can speak from a 
refugees charged against the Russian soldiery with | wide range of personal experience. The Turks 
sO great persistent circumstantiality by Turkish | resident in the towns and villages of Bulgaria were 
authorities and their abettors, I have never found | peremptorily enjoined by commands from Con- 
the smallest tittle of evidence, and on soul and | stantinople to quit their homes and retire before 
conscience believe the allegations thereof to be! the advancing Russians. In the great majority 
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of cases they did so, and their evacuation was 


| chance of the Russians. They were unmolested 


accomplished before the first Russian reached the | by the Bulgarian inhabitants and equally by the 


vicinage of their abodes. This was so at Sistova, at 
Batuk, and at many other places where murder and 


| Russians. 
| ges, they have reaped their harvests and thrashed 


They dwell contentedly in their cotta- 


rapine were circumstantially and lyingly averred | out their grain; you may see them fearlessly saun- 
against the Russian soldiers, The Turks{who any- tering about their lanes, turban on head, none 


where chose to remain were unmolested without | making them afraid. 


About Poradim, on the 


exception so far as I know. The orders that | Plevna front of the Russians, many Turks re- 








SCENE ON THE QuAy AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


they should be so were strictly inculcated on the 
Russian éc/aireurs; the Bulgarians were made ac- 
quainted with the injunctions of the emperor by 
the imperial proclamation widely, although surrep- 
titiously, circulated in Bulgaria before the Danube 
was crossed. 

To this day you may see the cadi of Sistova 
walking about the town with an air as if he owned 
it. Gorni Lubnica is a large village not two hours’ 
ride south of the imperial and grand-ducal head- 
quarters in Gorni Studeni. Nearly half its popu- 
lation were Turks, more agricultural than most of 
their fellows, and of these a considerable number 
chose to remain in their dwellings and take their 





mained in their dwellings; they met with no 
molestation, and are now earning a livelihood 
by carting to the front projectiles to be hurled 
against their brethren. It happened that by an 
accident I entered the town of Bjela in advance of 
the Russian calvary, and while there still remained 
on its outskirts some Turkish irregulars. These 
went; nearly the whole of the civilian Turks had 
already departed, but there remained behind a 
few, some living openly, some seeking conceal- 
ment. In the evening the Russian calvary came in. 
The Turks who had chosen to stay openly at home 
were simply visited by an officer and bidden to 
stay where they were; those in concealment were 
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searched for by the Russian soldiers, aided in their 
investigation by the Bulgarians, when discovered 
kept under guard all night till the general had 
seen them, and then liberated, to return to their 
homes and avocations. The pillage of the sub- 
sequent night by Russian infantry stragglers was 
the only instance of serious indiscipline of which 
I am cognizant, and it was no pillage of Turks, 





| 


Tirnova swarmed with Bulgarians professing bitter 
hostility to the Turks, fraternizing warmly in copi- 
ous raki with the Cossacks. 

Now, if ever, was the train kindled for insult 
and injury to the Turks at the hands of the Rus- 
sians, under the temptations of instigation and 
drink. But by the Russians not a hair of their 
heads was injured, not a scrap of their property 


View oF RUSTCHUK FROM GIURGEVO, ON THE DANUBE. 


but a rough miscellaneous sack of property, Bul- 
garian as well as Turkish, in which no personal 
injury was inflicted. A number of Bjela Turks 
who with their families had sought refuge in the 
woods around, and were suffering much from hard- 
ship and exposure, were visited and invited to 
return by order of the Emperor. They reoccupied 
their habitations, reaped their harvests, and I have 
seen them walking about the place among the 
Russians and Bulgarians with the utmost inde- 
pendence of bearing. When the Turkish soldiers 
in a panic evacuated Tirnova, there remained be- 
hind some sixty Turkish families. The Russian 
force was a flying detachment chiefly of Cossacks. 





touched. Assoon as might be, the officer in com- 
mand detailed a guard to protect from maraud- 
ing Bulgarians the section of the Turkish quarter 
where the population remained, and that guard 
was maintained till the Russians instituted at Tir- 
nova a civic government. 

Constantly accompanying Cossacks and other 
Russian cavalry in reconnoissances on the front 
of the Rustchuk army, I never noticed even 
any disposition to be cruel. Where Turks were 
found they were made prisoners, in virtue of the 
obvious necessities of warfare; when complained 
of, the accusations were judicially examined and 
justice done deliberately according to martial law. 
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I do not aver, reinember, that atrocities were not 
committed on fugitive Turks; but not by the 
Russians. While the Turks yet remained in their 
entirety in the mixed villages, the Bulgarians did 
not dare to meddle with them. Nor would they 
venture to interfere with remnants remaining be- 
hind from the general exodus, because they knew 
the terms of the emperor’s proclamation, and were 
afraid to be thusactively vindictive. But reprisals 
were not to be appre- 
hended from the Turks 
‘¢on the run,’’ encum- 
bered with wives, chil- 
dren, and household 
substance; there was 
little danger that any 
brutality perpetrated 
on these forlorn fugi- 
tives should reach the 
ears of the Russians; 
and the Bulgarians in 
places questionless har- 
dened their hearts, and 
fell on with bitter, cur- 
rish venom. But north & 
of the Balkans, at least, 
Cossack lances and 
Russian sabres wrought 
no barbarity on de- 
fenceless men, women, 
and children. The Rus- 
sian of my experience 
is instinctively a hu- 
mane man, with astrong 
innate sense of the man- 
liness of fair play. The 
Turkish prisoners I have ever seen well and even 
considerately treated. 

The main causes of the inability of the Russian 
armies to achieve successes proportionate to the 
undoubted intrinsic quality of their fighting mate- 
rial are to my thinking three; corruption; favor- 
tism (with its inevitable concomitant and result, 
intrigue); and general deficiency of a sense of 
responsibility among the officers all down the roll. 
Let me devote a separate paragraph to each of 
these blighting causes. 

I tremble to think how high corruption reaches 
in the Russian army ; I shudder to reflect how low 
it descends. It permeates and vitiates the whole 
military system. To be venal, so far from not 








PRINCE CHARLES OF ROUMANIA. 





being recognized as a crime, is not so much as re- 
garded a thing to be ashamed of. Peculation faces 
the inquirer at every turn ; indeed it lies patently, 
glaringly on the surface. An illustrious personage, 
high in the army and near the throne, has mines 
which produce iron. Desiring to sell this iron 
for military purposes, he, spite of his rank and 
position, had to accede to the universal usage 
and bribe to gain his purpose—a perfectly honest 
and legitimate purpose. 
A Vienna contractor 
comes to intendance 
headquarters with in- 
tent to sell boots to 
the army. He learns 
that it is no use to for- 
ward his tender direct 
in a straightforward 
business way ; he must 
be introduced. He 
finds the right person 
to introduce him, and 
duly arranges with him 
the terms under which 
the favor of introduc- 
tion is to be accorded. 
The introduction is 
made, and the con- 
tractor displays his 
samples and states that 
he is prepared to sup- 
ply boots of that quality 
at six roubles a pair. 
The answer given him 
is that his offer will be 
accepted, but that his 
invoice must be made out at the rate of seven 
roubles per pair, although the payment will be 
at the rate of the tender. The Russian govern- 
ment had an account with the Roumanian rail- 
way, whereon the statement of the latter showed 
the former to be a debtor to the amount of ten 
million roubles. The Roumanian people pressed 
for payment, but obviously a preliminary duty 
was a searching audit. The Russian function- 
ary concerned comes to the director of the rail- 
way with a proposition. This proposition is that 
the audit shall be a merely formal operation, on 
condition that he, the Russian functionary, shall 
receive a douceur or commission of half a rouble 
on every thousand roubles, for smoothing the track 
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of an operation which if rigidly, far more if hos- 
tilely, carried out, must be arduous and vexatious. 
Fifty copecks on each thousand roubles seems a 
bagatelle, but where ten millions of roubles are 
concerned, the dustouri 
reaches the pretty penny of 
nearly a hundred pounds. 
Scarcely anywhere are the 
accumulated Russian stores 
at Bucharest, at Fatesti, at 
Simnitza, at Sistova, at 
Braila—protected by shed- 
ding from the destructive 
influences of weather. Why 
should they be, when it is 
in the interest of all con- 
cerned except the State and 
the army, that the inevita- 
ble result should ensue—the 
rotting and condemnation 
of a huge proportion of 
the accumulated stores ? 

The contractors are paid 
by a commission on the 
quantity of material laid 
down by them in certain 
specified places; their com- 
mission is earned when that 
work has been accomplished ; _ 
their commission swells in 
proportion to the quantities 
of fresh supplies rendered 
neccessary by the unservice- 
ability of what has already 
been laid down. Every 
intendant concerned has a 
pinch, greater or smaller 
according to his position, 
of this commission; it is to 
the direct general and sev- 
eral interest of the gang, 
that as much weather dam- 
age as may be shall occur 
among the supplies when 
once laid down. 


If any man wants proof of the universal system | 


of plunder, he has only to visit Roumania and use 
his eyes. He will find the restaurants thronged | 
with gentlemen of the twisted shoulder-knots. 
Their pay is a pittance, and it is in arrears: Jews, | 
Greeks, and Bulgarians, the debris of the mer- | 








| cantile class, they have no private fortunes. But 
| each gallant besworded non-combatant eats of the 


costliest dishes, and orders sweet champagne in 


| grating French; the fout ensemble of him would 
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not be complete unless his companion were some 
French or Roumanian beauty, as venal as himself, 
who is serving him, as he is serving Holy Russia. 
A French correspondent, with a disinclination 
for going to the front, and a desire to employ 
| his spare time, has been employing himself in 
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collecting and authenticating cases of pecula- | The aim in making appointments at the beginning 


tion throughout the Russian army, the record 
to be published at a safe season when the war 
is over. The exposure will astonish the world 
—at least that portion of the world which does 
not know Russia. In the’ mean time I venture 


to assert that every.article of consumption or | 


wear supplied to the Russian army costs, by the 


time it comes into use, more than double what it | 
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| of this war seems to have been to exclude from active 
| service every man who has ever distinguished him- 


self in a previous command. Todleben has been 
only sent for now asa last resource. Kauffman, 
the conqueror of Khiva, was left behind to chew 
the cud of his experience. Bariatinsky was not 
withdrawn from the neglected retirement into 
which he had been suffered to lapse. Kotzebue’s 





NATIVES OF A HERZFGOVINAN PROVINCE. 


ought to do under a well-managed and decently 
honest system. Of other and yet baser corruption 
—of the little difficulty with which men of whom 
other things might be expected are to be found 
willing to be virtual traitors for a consideration, 
by offering to sell secrets and secret documents— 
I dare not trust myself to speak. The subject is 
too grievously melancholy. 

Favoritism brings it about that commands are 
bestowed on men within its ring-fence, with little 
or no reference to qualifications, The Russian 
officer does not need merit if he can only attain to 





‘* protection ;’’ with ‘* protection’’ a youngster may 
be a colonel in command of the grizzled veteran of | 


experience of command in active service remained 
unutilized. Tchernaieff, who with a mass of un- 
trained militia kept the Turks four months at 
bay, was left for months to cool his heels in 
Russia, was at length insulted with the offer of 
the command of a brigade in Asia, and has now 
finally been ordered back into retirement at the 
instance of the Archduke Michael—jealous of 
the ovations with which a fine soldier and really 
capable chief was received on arriving at the for- 
mer’s headquarters. Nepokoitchitzky’s claim to 
be chief of the staff lies simply, so far as I can 
gather, in his knowledge of the Danubian valley 
on the Roumanian side of the river, derived by hav- 


hard campaigns and many decorations, who, desti- | ing served in the force which in 1853-54 scarcely 
titute of “¢ protection,” is still but a first lieutenant. | covered itself with glory in fighting against the 
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Turks. At Ploesti he seemed to me to fulfill the ~4/e | ner, the hero of the utterly ‘‘unspeakable’’ first 
of asuperior sort of staff sergeant, always walking | fiasco at Plevna, still retains the command of the 
about with a handful of returns and states. He isa | fragment of that brigade which his crass blun- 
dumb man—and dumb seem- 
ingly from not having any- 
thing to say. Levitsky, his 
sous-chef, is a young pro- 
fessor, utterly devoid of ex- 
perience except in the hand- 
ling in manceuvres of com- 
paratively small bodies of 
men; pragmatic and arro- : = 
gant, but with a strong will, nies RS re 
which, inconjunction with his |“ \\ NY al 

incapacity, has been one of — [""/it fy feta lig ; 

the chief factors in the failure |" Fl VON ES 

hitherto of the Russian army. HW SS 
But he is within the ring- 
fence of ‘‘ protection,’’ and 
holds his ground against the 
clamors and murmurs of the 
army. To be within that pale 
is to be safe, if not from con- 
tumely, at least from open dis- 
grace. If there be one thing 
more certain than another in 
connection with this war, it 
is that Prince Schakoffskoy 
ought to have been tried and 
broke for insubordination and 
disobedience of orders at the 
battle of Plevna of the 30th 
of July. But he still com- 
mands his army corps, and, 
so far as I know, did not even 
receive a direct reprimand. 
In the old days Kriidener 
would have been sent to Si- 
beria for the unmilitary and 
insubordinate act of assem- 


— a pes of correspon- f{ N Geog mh TA A\"\ 
ents, and essaying to vindi- [Wie air ine MAIN Vi 
cate his aalen ena A ae Ke aa ile 
them to the world by the pub- a SERVIAN WoMEN DEcorATING GRAVES. 

lication of the essentially 

private orders under which he was forced peremp- | dering shattered there. General Kriloff, who 
torily to act. But he holds his position in com- | the other day, entrusted with a mass of Russian 
mand of a corps, although his immunity may | cavalry, and charged with the task of blocking 
indeed be owing to the fact of his grimly and | the Sofia road, supinely failed to intercept rein- 
threateningly holding the telegrams which exon- | forcements and supplies marching on Plevna, en- 
erate him at the expense of others. Schilder-Schuld- | joys the equivocal credit of an exploit which the 
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English military reader may be excused for re- | fought as splendidly on the gray morning when 
garding as well-nigh impossible. He commanded | we crossed the Danube and plashed through the 
for a year a cavalry division at Warsaw, during | mud on its further bank to come to close quarters 
the whole of which time he possessed no charger, | with the enemy as on the day when he gained the 
although he drew rations, or rather their money, | name of the “hero of Lovca,’’ or on that other 
equivalent for six. ‘later day when he stood master of the three 
Turkish redoubts on the south- 
west of Plevna. But whereas 
on the news of Lovca he was 
toasted at the imperial board, 
and whereas the Plevna fighting 
worthily earned him his lieu- 
tenant-generalcy, after the first 
exploit, when the emperor em- 
braced Dragimiroff and shook 
hands with Yolchine, he turned 
his back ostentatiously on Sko- 
beloff, simply because he was 
out of favor, and had not yet 
got back into favor by dint of 
hard fighting. 

Every Russian circle I have 
had experience of—the camp, 
court, the headquarter staff, the 
subsidiary staffs, the regiment, 
the battalion—each is a focus 
of unworthy intrigue. Men live 
in superficial amity one with 
another, while, to use an Ame- 
ricanism, they are ‘‘ going be- 
hind’’ each other by every un- 
derhand means in their power. 
Young Skobeloff was under a 
cloud, and Prince was his 
enemy. Skobeloff, who is not 
* a courtier, cleft the cloud with 
the edge of his good sword, and 
the cloud drifts on to settle 
above Prince . General Ig- 

natieff is in high favor, seem- 
GRAND DuKE MICHAEL, COMMANDER OF THE RussIAN ARMY IN ASIA. ingly fixed firmly in his place 
close to the emperor’s right 

Favoritism as inevitably begets intrigue as rot- | hand, a man of power, influence, and position. 
tenness engenders maggots. Under an irrespon- | The bad fortune of the war goads certain people, 
sible absolutism the Absolute must have an almost | on whom the odium lies of that bad fortune, to 
impossible throughness and strength of purpose if | wrath against the man who had done so much 
favors do not frequently go through caprice and | to bring the war about. There is a period of 
from other motives than the sheer claims of honest | swaying to and fro of the forces of intrigue, and 
desert. So far asI can see, even the recognition | then Ignatieff goes back to Russia to assist his 
of merit in the Russian court and military circle | wife in the nursing of her sick sister. The 
is too often capricious. Young Skobeloff had | wheel will come full circle again, no doubt, 
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and then that presently afflicted lady will re- | and concentrate himself on the proper execution 


cover. 


of the work ; his staff-officers would compete with 


The mischief of this all-pervading intrigue is that | each other in orderly zeal for the successful fulfil- 
it is a distraction of the forces that ought to be | ment of the order, and crave furthermore for the 
concentrated on real and earnest duty. A man | good luck of being permitted to take a share in 
It is as likely as not—I have wit- 


cannot concentrate all his energies on aiding in | the ‘‘ fun.” 


coping with the king’s enemies 
without when he has to spend— 
or waste—a share of them in 
pletting to get the better of a 
man in the next tent, or to foil 
the devices of that man to get 
the betterof him. And unfortu- 
nately, the man who is the 
greatest adept in intrigue, and 
benefits by it in the attainment 
of a high place, has not always— 
indeed, as intrigue is demor- 
alizing, it may be said seldom— 
the qualifications which the high 
place into which he may have 
intrigued himself demands. 

The deficiency in an adequate 
sense of responsibility is greatly 
caused by the evil treated of in 
the last paragraph. But indeed, 
it seems to me that the lack of 
that thoroughness which a sense 
of responsibility inspires is in- 
nate in the Russian military 
character, so far as preparation, ( 
organization, and system, dis- ® 
tinguished from mere fighting, 
are concerned. The Orientalism 4 
of the Russian extraction tends } 
to Jaissez-faire—hinders from the | 
patient, poldding, steady indus- 
try of the north-German soldier- 
ingman. Nobody holds himself 
directly charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the urgent mend- 
ing of a bridge, and the bridge 
is not mended. Nobody has it borne in upon him 
that it is a bounden duty he owes to himself, to 
his comrades, and to the State, to see that reserves 
are ready at hand to be used in the nick of time, 
and an enterprise collapses for want of reserves. 
A general of division gets an order to send for- 
ward into the fight two of his regiments. His 
luncheon is spread under yonder tree. A German 
or an English general would disregard his food 


MEHEMET MURAD, THE NEW SULTAN OF TURKEY. 








nessed the scene—that the Russian general endorses 
the order, and passes it on to the brigadier by the 
messenger who has brought it, while he and his 
Jainéant staff officers, who have been sitting 
supinely about when they ought to have been in 
the saddle, seek the grateful shade of the tree and 
the contented enjoyment of the refection. Coming 
down from the Shipka Pass while the fate of the 
fighting there hung in the scales, I was sent for 
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by the Commander-in-Chief to give a narrative 
of what I had seen. The circumstance vividly 
impressed me that with the exception of Mon- 
seigneur himself, nobody appeared to feel that the 
general staff, and he himself as a member of it, 
had intense, engrossing, overwhelming concern 
with the issue of that terrible combat. The sub- 
ject was discussed with vivacious interest—indeed, 


with curiosity, with more or less of intelligence ; | 














sympathy. He is atrue patriot, earnestly striving 
for the welfare of his country. But he toils amid 
obstacles, he struggles in the heart of gathered 
and incrusted impediments, the perception of 
which on his part must, it seems to me, ‘kindle 
wrath which is unavailable, bring about misgivings 


| which must awfully perturb, induce a despair 
| which must strike to the very heart. 


He is not 
answerable for the growing up of the false system 
which sttikes at the vitals 
of the Russian army, but he 
cannot but recognize the 
blighting curse of it. He is 
not the Hercules to cleanse 
the huge Augean stable ; but 
he knows, and in this hour 
of terrible trial must revolt 
from the foulness of it with 
a disgust that is all the more 
loathing because it is impo- 
tent. I sincerely believe 
that the Emperor is the Rus- 
sian who in all unselfishness 
suffers the direst pangs of 
anguish under a Russian 
disaster. 


II. THE TURKS. 














Tue Turks have biun- 
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but very much in the tone in which it might have 
been discussed by a coterie in the Army and 
Navy Club. With the exception indicated, there 
was no recognition or apparent realization of 
responsibility. I left the kibitka with the curious 
sense that I, the stranger and the foreigner, was, 
save one, the man who felt the most concern in 
the episode and the result. Except as regards the 
actual fighting, there is a strange, inappropriate dil- 
ettanteism about the soldiering of the officerhood 
of the Russian army. There is a disregard of the 
grand military fact that if success is to be achieved, 
every man, each in his place, must put his hand 
to the work as if he were working for his own 
hand—ay, for his own honor and his own life. 
One word as to the Emperor. I would have it 


to be understood that no word I have written can | 
His position in proportion to the | 


apply to him. 
fullness with which his character is recognized, 





dered greatly in the man- 
agement of their military 
affairs, but two mistakes of theirs were of such 
exceptional magnitude, that they loom high above 
minorerrors. ‘The Turks are barbarians, pure and 
simple. They have neither part nor lot in civiliza- 
tion : their religion and its injunctions, their origin, 
the area of their empire, their conservatism, bar 
them out from membership in the European family 
circle. It may be and has been contended that this 
being so, Europe is no place for them ; but with this 
phase of the subject, involving as it does argument, 
I have no concern. I would merely remark that 
when it shall have been conclusively proved that 


_ they are out of place in Europe, there remains the 
| physical task of acting on the conclusion; and 


that task, to the lot of whomsoever it may fall, 
does not quite bear the aspect of a holiday under- 
taking. Meanwhile they are barbarians, and they 
are in Europe. As barbarians and as non-aggres- 


| sives, it would have been quite consistent for them 


must move to the sincerest respect and the deepest | last spring to hold some such language as the fol- 
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lowing to all whom it might concern: ‘‘ We do | ruthless savages, they have acted like a pack of 
not want to go to war, but if any power thinks | querulous and mendacious old women, in cackling 
proper to assail us, we give due forewarning that | to Europe their trumped-up allegations of viola- 
we are barbarians, and will defend ourselves by | tions of civilized warfare on the part of their 
barbarian tactics. Our religion enjoins on us the enemies. They have thus sacrificed the sternly 
ruthless slaughter of the infidel. If weare assailed intelligible consistency of an attitude of persistent 


we give fair warning that we will neither ask nor | indomitable barbarism, and have admitted the 
give quarter; that we will, more 


nostro, torture, chop, hack, and 
mutilate our wounded enemies, 
encumber ourselves with no pri- 
soners, despise such finicalities 
as flags of truce; our battle-cry 
will be deen tothe Giaour. You 
are entitled to know this, be- 
cause the knowledge may be a 
factor among the considerations 
which affect your final resolu- 
tion. If after this intimation 
you are still bent on assailing us, 
why, then, come on and see how 
you like it.’’ 
This intimation the Turks did ! 
not make, but they have consis- * 
tently acted according to its ' 
literal terms. I have myself seen 
great clumps of mutilated Rus- 
sian dead on battle-fields. I 
have watcked, without the need 
of a glass, the Bashi-Bazouks 
swarming out after an unsuccess- 
ful attack on the part of the 
Russians, and administering the 
coup de grace with fell alacrity, 
under the eyes of the regulars 
in the sheltered trenches. This 
style of fighting is working its 
inevitable result on the Russian Hopart PasHA, COMMANDER IN-CHIEF OF THE TURKISH NAvy. 
soldier, who hesitates to face this 
grim additional casualty of the battle-field, and it is | jurisdiction of a court from whose bar it should 
no improbable supposition that the candid premoni- | have been their policy to stand aloof. This has 
tion of it would have weighed with the Russian | been one capital error on their part: an error which 
authorities on whom would have vested the respon- may cost them infinitely dearer than defiant con- 
sibility of making war in the face of it. But the | tumacy would have done. 
Turks have tried to blow hot and cold—to profit; Their second cardinal error comes within the 
by their barbarism, and plow with the heifer of | pale of civilized warfare. Not having chosen to 
civilization. While slaying and sparing not, they | resist in force the Russian crossing of the Danube, 
have addressed whining, and it may be added | and having elected to fall back before the invaders 
lying, appeals to Europe, invoking the enactments | of Bulgaria, it was on the part of the Turks a grave 
of the Geneva Convention, which they themselves | military omission that they did not lay waste the 
set at naught. Wielding the axe and chopper of | territory which they left open to that invader’s 
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occupation. Had the territory been exclusively | swarms with them. If the Turks should have 
inhabited by their own people, it would have been | obeyed the demands of a military necessity, had 
none the less a military duty to have destroyed the | the civilian population been mainly their own 


crops, burnt the villages to the last cottage, and 
left only desolation behind them. 


people, how much less incumbent on them was it 


It might have ' to admit deterrent humanitarian considerations as 














the case stood! The whole 
Turkish population was or- 
dered back by a command 
from Constantinople: there 
remained only Bulgarians, co- 
religionists of the invader, 
notoriously sympathizers with 
his aims, notoriously disaf- 
fected to Turkish rule, sure 
to become guides, spies, 
hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to their ‘ deliv- 
erers,’’ willing vendors to 
these of their substance. ‘To 
leave behind, instead of reek- 
iug desolation, a land flowing 
with milk and honey, a land 
swarming with unmolested 
friends to the invader, was a 
piece of military lunacy almost 
unparalleled. The Turks 
should have driven the Bul- 
garian population inland be- 
fore them to the last man, 
and left extant not a sheaf of 
barley that could have been 
destroyed. That they did not 
do so was the second of the 
two glaring mistakes I have 
indicated. When the defects 
of the Russian supply system 
are taken into consideration, 
there is no need to waste 
space in detailing the cer- 
tainty, or in speculating on the 
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COLONEL WELLESLEY INSPECTING THE GRIVITZA REDOUBT. 


been that some fanatic philanthropists might have 
clamored of the inhumanity of this line of action ; 
but sensible people would have sorrowfully recog- 
nized it as one of the stern necessities of ever-cruel 
war. The Russians could have uttered no reproach, 
with the precedent in their own history wrought 
. by Kutusoff, Barclay de Tolly, and Rastapchin. 
If precedents are wanted of a later date, the 
American civil war—a war between brethren— 





probabilities, with which deso- 
lating tactics were pregnant. 
It is no task of mine to inquire why the Turks 
did not pursue these tactics. It may be said that 
they did not because of their crassness, their hurry, 
their carelessness, their lack of military foresight ; 
why suggest further reasons? But the outcome, 
as a hard fact, stands that the Bulgarian popula- 
tion, left behind unmolested when the Turks fell 
back, were spared unheard-of suffering. They 
were in fact left in full enjoyment of their pros- 
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spared the Bulgarians from motives exclusively of 
pure humanity, on what valid grounds is any one 
to contradict them? If I find my way into a cel- 
lar full of untold gold, and am found coming out 








perity, it might be forever, certainly for an indefi- those characteristics which, while they exist, will 
nite period. I want to know, if the Turks choose | always make a race subject to some one or other— 
to assert that they thus sacrificed themselves and 





to have by no means a bad time of it. Proof of 
this belief I will adduce in detail when I come to 
deal with the Bulgarians. 

But just cast a hasty glance at the conduct of 
the barbarian Turks during the past two years. 








THE TURKS BEFORE PLEVNA, WAITING THE ATTACK. 


with empty pockets, am I not, even were I by 
habit and repute a thief, entitled to claim that my 
honesty deterred me from plunder? I have said 
that the Turks are barbarians, and that they are 
ruthless savages when their fighting blood is up; 
but there is no inconsistency between this attribute 
and the attribute of contemptuous good-natured 
humanity, or rather perhaps tolerant unaggressive- 
ness, when nothing has occurred to stir the pulse 
of the savage spirit. And I sincerely believe, on 
the evidence of my own eyes and ears, that the 
Turks—the dominant race in virtue of those char- 
acteristics which, until the millennium, will ever 
continue to insure the dominance of a race—al- 
lowed the Bulgarians—the subject race in virtue of 









The period opens with the Bulgarians, subject 
indeed to the Turks, taxed, no doubt, heavily and 
arbitrarily, annoyed occasionally by a zaptieh who 
must have been nearly as bad as the omnipotent 
‘agent’’ on the estate of an Irish absentee land- 
lord, bound to dismount when encountering a 
Turk on the road, just as a rural inferior at home 
is virtually bound to touch his hat to his local 
superior; but withal prospering mightily. The 
recently imported Circassians are a thorn in their 
flesh, against whom they have to put up iron bars 
and keep numerous fierce dogs, precautions which 
do not always avail; but the Circassian nuisance 
may be ‘‘ squared’’ by judicious occasional pres- 
ents of poultry and farm produce to the moullah 
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of the district. The Bulgarian population, it is | although circumstances may inspire a doubt whether 
true, are debarred from aspiring to any, even the | the iron of this prohibition ate deeply into the 
meanest public function, not even having the dis- | Bulgarian heart. The country was badly gov- 
tinguished privilege, so much prized by the busi- | erned, or rather in effect it was hardly governed 
ness Englishman, of being summoned on a jury | at all, and this is exactly the state of things in 
when private avocations are exceptionally engross- | which the astute man who knows the trick of 
ing. ‘To judge by the manner in which the Bul- | buying protection is sure to get on by no means 
garian civic functionaries appointed by Prince | badly. I do not mean to say that it was all 
Tcherkasky are presently fulfilling their duties, | smooth and pleasant for the Bulgarians, or indeed 
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FINAL CHARGE OF THE TURKISH CAVALRY AT THE BATTLE OF KACELJEVO. 


from the municipal councillor who is making haste | for any of the races of which the population of 
to be rich by pillaging alike casual Russian and | Turkey in Europe is made up; but their lot, from 
resident countryman, to the street policeman of | all I have been able to learn, was tolerable 
Tirnova or Gabrova, who, clothed in a little brief | enough. It seems to have been a lot for which 
authority, whacks about him indiscriminately with | the practical British philanthropist would gladly 
his rattan, it may be questioned whether the gene- | see a considerable section of his fellow country- 
ral progress of the world was seriously retarded by people exchange their own wretched, sodden, 
the enforced abstention of the Bulgarians from a | hopeless plight. The life of the Bulgarian was 
share in the management of public affairs. | eminently preferable to that of the miserable vic- 

It was no doubt a sad thing that the stalwart | tims of the ‘‘sweater,’’ who exist rather than 
manhood of the Bulgarians was debarred from | live in Whitechapel garrets. I think Devonshire 
proving in the defence of the country that it had | Giles, with his nine shillings a week and a few 
a heart in keeping with its thews and sinews, | mugs of cider, would cheerfully have put up with 
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the zaptieh, exclusion from a share in the man- 
agement of public affairs—although his home share 
of that privilege is so large and so highly prized— 
and would have even been resigned under the 
dispensation of debarment from military service, 
for the sake of the rich acres of pasture and barley 
land, the cattle and brood mares of the rural Bul- 
garian. I know that the Russian peasant soldier 
who has crossed the Danube as the ‘‘ deliverer’’ 
of the Bulgarian from ‘‘ oppression,’’ feels with a 
stolid, bewildered envy that, to use a slang phrase, 
he would be glad indeed ‘‘to have half his com- 
plaint.’’ 

The times, no doubt, had a certain roughness, 
and occasionally there were Bulgarians who could 
not accept the roughs with the smooths, and who 
kicked against the pricks. There have been Irish- 
men who have manifested active discontent with 
the rule of the ‘‘ hated Saxon,’’ and who have 
been made to suffer for their peculiar way of 
looking at things. The discontented Bulgarians 
sometimes were sent to prison, but mostly escaped 
into neutral territory without undergoing this in- 
fliction ; and wherever they found themselves—in 
Bucharest, in Galatz, up among the hills at Cron- 
stadt, or down in the flat at Crajovo or Turn 
Severin—there they seduously plotted against the 
Turkish dominance over the Bulgaria from which 
they were exiles. I suppose they had a perfect 
right to do this, and to strive to implicate in their 
plots their brethren who still remained ‘¢ op- 
pressed,’’ if prosperous: only the man who plots 
and the man who joins a plot must, like the man 
who speculates, be prepared to take the con- 
sequences of failure. 

As for the argument that the Turks were new- 
comers and have no abiding places in European 
Turkey, but that their tenure there is but the 
empire of superior power—if that is to be admitted 
and acted on, there logically follows a revolution 
in the face of the world, and all but universal 
chaos. We must quit India, and bid an apolo- 
getic adieu to the Maori, the Kaffir, and the 
Hottentot, the Spaniard from whom we wrested 
Gibraltar, the Dutchman from whom we master- 
fully took the Cape. We are to to take ship from 
the jetties over which frown the Heights of Abra- 
ham, and leave the French haditants and the 
remnant of red men left at Cachnawaga to settle 
between them the ownership of Canada East. 
Poland must revolt against Austria, Prussia, Rus- 
Vor. X.—7 













sia; the Tartars of the Crimea are to make a 
struggle for independence ; the Irish are to drive 
forth the Saxon viceroy and his myrmidons at the 
point of the shillelagh; the Austro-Hungarian 
empire shall blaze into a chaotic conflagration, in 
which ‘‘ furious Frank and fiery Hun,’’ Serb, 
Magyar, Croat, and Teuton shall seethe con- 
fusedly. 

The Bulgarians who abode at home, ignoring 
their substantial prosperity, and stimulated by 
their grudge against the Turk by reason of his 
masterfulness and his religion, tempted further by 
encouragement that came to them from Russian 
sources in Constantinople, listened to the voice 
of their exiled countrymen persuading them to in- 
surrection. Persistent efforts have been made to 
minimize the radius and importance of the organi- 
zation of that uprising, which collapsed so futilely 
and for which the penalty was so tragic. But 
these efforts can avail nothing before hard facts. 
When Tchernaieff was in England last winter, he 
detailed to me the widespread ramifications of the 
organization for the revolt all over Bulgaria, north 
as well as south of the Balkans, of which docu- 
mentary evidence and fullest verbal assurances 
were furnished to him by the various committees 
outside Bulgaria, as he passed through the south 
of Russia and Roumania on his way to Servia. 
I could name several gentlemen with whom 
Tchernaieff, during the same visit, entered into 
the fullest particularity of details on this subject. 
It was by reason of the assurances of support and 
coéperation on which his knowledge of this or- 
ganization entitled him to rely, that he dared to 
violate strict military considerations, and struck 
across the frontier into Bulgaria as soon as Servia 
had declared war. We know how feeble and 
patchy was the rising of the Bulgarians in reality, 
but that was owing not to the scanty area of the 
organization, but to the unpracticality of the con- 
spirators and the faint-heartedness of the instru- 
ments. ‘There was no outbreak at all north of the 
Balkans, but do not let it be supposed therefore 
that there was no organization for revolt. At 
Poradim, just before the July battle of Plevna, I, 
in company with a Russian staff-officer of high 
position, fell in with a Bulgarian who, now a 
thriving villager there, had during the previous 
year been the agent in Plevna of the American 
Book Society. Six years previously he had been 
imprisoned for active disaffection, but had re- 
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gained his liberty by bribery. He had been the 
head ‘centre of the insugrectionary organization in 
and around Plevna in 1875-76. Heshowed us the 
lists of memberships and of subscriptions—the 
latter not particularly reckless in their liberality. 
Everything had been pre-arranged, but when the 
time came there was not even a ‘‘ cabbage garden’’ 
rising. ‘The conspirators realized that the theory 
and practice of insurrection were two very dif- 
ferent things, and remained content with the 
former luxury. The ‘head centre’’ had thought 
it prudent to relegate himself to village life, and 
to make a friend of the local moullah through the 
medium of presents of poultry. 

But the Turkish barbarities, like the Bulgarian 
actual risings, were localized. Perhaps the Turks 
were ignorant of the north-Balkan complicity ; 
perhaps they ignored it; perhaps, seeing it had 
come to nothing, they gave no heed to it at all. 
Be that as it may, in all my wayfarings, from the 
Lom near to the Vid, from the Danube to the 
Balkans, I could neither hear of nor find human 
being who had suffered because of the business of 
last year; and I am sure I inquired sedulously 
enough. I found no man scored with yataghan 


slashes, no woman with a story of outrage, which 
from my later experiences I believe she would have 
been frank enough with if she had cause to speak. 
Last year’s straw-stack stands in the farm-yard of 
every Bulgarian cottager; the color of its thatch 
proves that his habitation is not an erection of 
yesterday. The two-year colt trots on the lea 


along with the dam and the foal. His buffaloes 
are mature in their ugliness; his wife’s white-metal 
water-pails are pitted with the dints of years. 
And if the belongings of the rural Bulgarian 
furnish testimony to the hitherto stable security 
of his way of life, not less do the surroundings of 
the towns-people prove their abiding conviction 
of non-molestation. Of the vines whose leaves 
and tendrils spread with verdant green shade over 
the garden arbors of Sistova, and whose fruit 
clusters dangle on the brown fronts of Drenova’s 
old oaken houses, the gnarled stems are as thick 
as my wrist. Pretty Maritza of Tirnova shows 
you proudly her blooming balsams, and tells you 
how she took the trouble to bespeak the seed a 
year in advance from a famous balsam cultivator 
across the Balkans in Kesanlik. It is to be doubted 
now whether he will ever grow balsams more. Her 
mother displays the yet remaining large stock of 





her last autumn’s preservings. And, by the way, 
it was of this same mother that the tale was 
written to England how the Pasha had informed 
her he would hang her, and indeed had even fixed 
the day for the operation, on the charge of con- 
cealing some obnoxious personage, I was given 
to understand, indeed, that some unpleasant com- 
munications had passed between the Pasha and 
the good lady, but how much, or little, she was 
perturbed thereby, may be gathered from the fact 
that she did not desist from her placid preparation 
of paprika paste—no, not on the very day named 
or reported to have been named for disqualifying 
her from the further enjoyment of that dainty. 

The Turkish soldiers, when the Russians made 
good their footing on the southern bank of the 
Danube, evacuated Sistova without so much as 
breaking a twig on the front of a Bulgarian house. 
Their civilian brethren had already departed with 
like unanimity of harmlessness. The disorganized 
bands of soldiers fell back through the rural 
villages without so much as filching a Bulgarian 
goose or requisitioning a Bulgarian egg. A Turkish 
army abode for days around Bijela, and finally 
departed, its rearguard consisting of irregulars, 
without a jot of injury wrought on the townfolk 
or their property. All along the Turkish retreat 
from the Jantra to the Lom, the Bulgarian ex- 
perienced the same immunity. The Turkish in- 
habitants quitted, and the Turkish troops ran 
away from Tirnova without a blow or a robbery. 
It may, in fine, be said that the Turks departed 
absolutely harmlessly out of the territory from the 
Danube to the Balkans, of which the Russians 
stood possessed when their area of occupation was 
largest. How the Bulgarians requited this for- 
bearance—or immunity, if the other word seems 
to ask too much—will have to be told later. 

As the Russians have drawn in from the out- 
skirts of that area, and the Turks have occupied 
the vacated territory, the immunity has ceased. 
It is not given to barbarians to accept with Chris- 
tian resignation, or civilized phlegm, the spectacle 
of their dwellings wantonly razed, their crops 
stolen and sold, their little garden patches ob- 
literated. They know that the miserables they 
find unaccountably remaining in the villages de- 
prived of Russian protection,’ were the culprits. 
They know that these welcomed the enemy of the 
Turk, acted as his guides, served him as spies, 
and found in him a customer for the Turkish crops. 
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They know that these hung on the rear of the 
hapless retreating Turkish villagers in July, and 
slew them ruthlessly—men, women, and children 
—when the safe chance offered. So the ‘un- 
speakable’? Turk lets the rough edge of his 
barbarism come uppermost again, and perpetrates 
atrocities—inflicts reprisals? Bah! what matters 
it about a form of words? 


Ill. THE BULGARIANS. 


I HAVE found it impossible to avoid saying a 
good deal of the Bulgarians when writing under 
the preceding heading, and so much are the two 
subjects intermingled that in writing under the 
present heading I cannot hope wholly to exclude 
reference to the Turks. It must be understood 
that as I have never been across the Balkans, my 
observations in the character of a witness must be 
held as applying exclusively to the Bulgarians 
between that range and the Danube within the 
region of the Russian occupation. Nor must it be 
forgotten that this country is Bulgaria proper, 
where the Bulgarian race is purest ; the Roumelian 
Bulgarians are affected, whether for good or evil, 
by a considerable miscellaneous intermixture of 
other races. 

An outspoken Russian of my acquaintance, after 
a large campaigning experience of them, gave it 
as his belief regarding the north-Balkan Bulga- 
rians that they must either be the result of a 
temporary lapse in the creative vigilance, or that 
they must be accepted as a refutation of the Dar- 
winian theory of the survival of the fittest. My 
Russian friend had doubtless good cause of disgust 
for the Bulgarians, but I venture to regard his 
expressidns as rather too strong. My experience 
of the Bulgarians, indeed, is that they have fewer 
of the attributes calculated to kindle sympathetic 
regard and beget genial interest than any other 
race of whose character I have had opportunities 
of judging. But they have some good points, 
more especially the rural Bulgarians. They have 
prospered by reason of sedulous industry practiced 
to some extent at least under arduous conditions, 
and this is an unquestionable merit. -Their pros- 
perity has indeed been used as an argument why 
the Turks, whose bent is far from being so keenly 
towards industry, and who accordingly do not 
display evidences of so great material prosperity, 
should therefore cease to be the master people. It 
is not for me to combat this or any other argument, 











but I may venture to suggest that if,a maximum of 
prosperity is to be regarded as the criterion, Britons 
must retire e” masse into private life in favor of the 
Jewish element. It tells doubtless in favor of the 
Bulgarian that he is in name a Christian; although 
his ‘‘evidences.of Christianity,’’ so far as I have 
cognizance of them, consist chiefly in his piously 
crossing himself in starting to drive a vehicle for 
the hire of which he has charged double a liberally 
reasonable sum, after having profusely invoked 
the name of the Saviour to corroborate his assev- 
erations that the price he asks is ruinously low. 
He cannot be denied a certain candor, which 
sometimes has a cynical flavor in it, as when he 
coolly tells a Russian, who in the character of his 
‘*deliverer’’ is remonstrating against his with- 
holding of supplies or his extortionate charges for 
them, that ‘the Turk was good enough for him, 
and that he didn’t want deliverance.’’ The Bul- 
garian is singularly adaptive. He realized his 
‘‘deliverance’’ with extreme promptitude of per- 
ception, resulting in bumptious arrogance. He 
drove his ox-cart with nonchalant obstinacy in 
the only practicable rut, and grinned affably when 
your carriage-springs were broken in scrambling 
out of it to pass him. In the towns he held the 
crown of the causeway; in the country regions 
near the forepost lines he sees it to be expedient 
to pursue the career of a double spy and a double 
traitor. 

If ever one race owed a deep obligation to an- 
other, the Bulgarians did to the Turks, for the for- 
bearance of the latter in leaving them and theirs 
unmolested in the evacuation before the advancing 
Russians in the last days of June and in July. The 
non-molestation on the part of those ‘‘ unspeak- 
able’’ barbarians was as thorough as that-on the 
part of the last remnant of the German army of 
occupation, which Manteuffel marched out from 
the gates of Verdun through fertile Lorraine and 
over the new frontier line bisecting the battle-field 
of Gravelotte. And how was this forbearance 
requited—a forbearance that might have gone far 
to dim the memory of the conventional ‘‘ four 
centuries of oppression?’’ The moment the last 
Turk was gone from Sistova—not before, for your 
Bulgarian is not fond of chancing contingencies— 
the Bulgarians of that town betook themselves to 
the sack, plunder, and destruction of the dwellings 
vacated by the Turks. They might have served 
an apprenticeship with the Circassian, so dexter- 
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ous and efficient was their handiwork. I have 
seen few dismaller spectacles than that presented 
by the Turkish quarter of Sistova when I visited it 
two days after the crossing. ‘To me, as represent- 
ing a journal ‘whose good-will the Bulgarians cher- 
ished, the Bulgarian fatres conscripté of Sistova 
strove to mitigate the disgrace of this wanton out- 
rage. It had been wrought by the scum of the 
place while as yet order had not succeeded to 
anarchy—the Cossacks had had a hand in it, which 
was a lie—the town was ashamed of the outburst 
of spite, for which nevertheless it was hinted there 
was some palliation in the ‘‘ four hundred years of 
oppression.’’ But stern measures had been taken 
to arrest any further devastation (there was little 
left to wreck), a committee had been formed to 
collect into the care of the authorities all the plun- 
der, penalties had been enacted for its retention, 
-and the effects were to be stored to await the 
return of the owners, to whom in the meantime— 
some of them being understood not to have gone 
far—overtures were to be sent begging their return 
and assuring them of safety. I went out from 
among the fatres conscripti, and, ascending the 
Staircase in the minaret of a mosque which had 
been wrecked and defiled, saw from the summit 
Bulgarian youths pursuing unchecked the work of 
wanton destruction on outlying Turkish houses. 
If the committee was ever formed at all, no results 
followed. The plunder remained with the plun- 
derers ; nobody was punished. 

It would be interesting to hear Prince Tcher- 
kasky’s candid opinion as to the fitness of the Bul. 
garians for civic self-government. I never had 
but one occasion to appeal to an official Bulgarian, 
and the result was not encouraging. I had bought 
a pony‘rom a Bulgarian citizen of Sistova. As I 
was not prepared for the moment to take the ani- 
mal away, I handed to the vendor, in the presence 
of witnesses, half the purchase-money, and a trifle 
to keep the pony well till I should send for it in a 
couple of days. The transaction occurred in the 
man’s own house; he was no horse-coper, but 
everything around him indicated that he was a 
respectable citizen. Two days later I sent my 
servant for the pony. On his way he met the 
citizen riding the beast. My servant hailed him, 
whereupon he immediately wheeled about and gal- 
lopped off to parts unknown. My servant, and 
subsequently myself, visited his residence, where 





his sister, who was his housekeeper, smiled blandly 
upon us, and declared herself ignorant whither he 
had gone or when he would return. I made a 
formal complaint in writing to a Bulgarian official 
in the police-office, indicated as the right man to 
whom to complain, but never again saw either 
citizen, pony, or money. The complaint died a 
natural death. 

Let me say a few words of what was virtually 
the civil war between the Turks and Bulgarians, 
which fringed the edges of General Gourko’s 
operations across the Balkans. I speak, it is true, 
from hearsay evidence, but there could be no bet- 
ter nor more direct hearsay evidence. The Bul- 
garians begged arms of the Russians, and received 
them; then, hot with the fell memories of last 
year, and conscious that Russians were with and 
for them, they fell on the Turks with the most 
ruthless reprisals. I anticipate with interest the 
publication of his experiences by Mr. Rose, the 
correspondent of the Scotsman, who accompanied 
General Gourko’s advance, and in whose way*fell 
frequent opportunities of witnessing the conduct 
of armed Bulgarians. Be it understood I am not 
blaming them for what they did. I neither praise 
any one nor blame any one. But this I say, that 
all the Turks are reported as having done on their 
reoccupation of the districts, the Turkish grip on 
which was temporarily let go by reason of Gourko’s 
raid, is on credible evidence not one whit more 
barbarous than was the conduct of the Bulgarians 
towards the Turks when Gourko’s star was in the 
ascendant. The barbarian has acted like a savage 
in his reprisals; the Christian acted equally like a 
savage in what were virtually his reprisals for what 
happened a year previously. ‘The one “‘terror’’ 
has but followed on the other. Apologists for the 
proven barbarity of the Bulgarians—men who ac- 
knowledge that they saw them driven away with 
with horror by Russian officers from their work of 
slaughtering Turkish wounded, over whom an ad- 
vancing Russian column had passed—advance the 
plea, ad culpum minuendam, that the Bulgarians 
have at least not ravished. There is told a differ- 
ent tale in* the sad spectacle of the four Jewish 
ladies, sisters, now forlornly resident in the house of 
a merchant banker in Bucharest, of their own faith 
—outraged by God knows what ruffiandom of un- 
counted Bulgarians in sight of their own father as he 
lay dying murdered in his own house in Carlovo. 
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PREME ET PROME. 
A REMARKABLE TRAIN OF FACTS. 


By JaMEs HUNGERFORD. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


CHAPTER IX. URTMAN—ESTE. 

‘*Mrs. WINIFRED URTMAN,’’ Mr. Wendicott 
began his statement, ‘‘ was, in the year 1810, a 
widow lady somewhat advanced in years, without 
children, or, indeed, any near relations. To her 
had descended the property of two families, her 
father’s and her mother’s; and, at her husband’s 
death, her dower in his estate added considerably 
to her possessions. In fact she was worth upwards 
of half a million of dollars, a sum which in those 
days was held to be an enormous fortune—it would 
be a large one even now. 

‘*¢ From what I have heard my father say of Mrs. 
Urtman, I think she was queer and eccentric in 
some respects, but in the main right-principled 
and kind-hearted. 

‘*In the year which I have mentioned, she 
engaged, as companion, Mrs. Isabel Este, a widow 
lady but twenty-three years old, whose husband 
had recently died, leaving her with two children, 
a boy of four and a girl of two years of age. Mrs. 
Este was a highly educated lady, of elegant and 
refined manners. She had been accustomed to all 
the advantages of wealth; but her husband, not 
long before his death, had entered into some wild 
and reckless speculations, which soon swallowed all 
but a few thousand dollars of his property. The 
loss of fortune was thought to have hastened, if it 
did not cause, his death. 

‘* Mrs. Urtman had known Mrs. Este long before 
the death of the latter’s husband, and was warmly 
attached to the young widow and her little ones. 

‘“‘A year went by, during which everything 
passed pleasantly between them. 

«In the early part of January, in the year 1811, 
however, everything was changed by an incident 
long to be remembered by all who ever heard of 
it. Mrs. Urtman was robbed of all her jewelry— 
a fortune in itself—and under circumstances which 
convinced her that Mrs. Este was the thief. 

‘*The unfortunate young widow was arrested, 
tried for grand larceny, convicted and sentenced 





a few weeks after her sentence. Her heart was 
broken, it is probable, with horror at the disgrace 
so overwhelming to one of her refinement and 
cultivation. 

‘*These facts I learned partly from my father 
and partly from the papers in this box. 

‘Mrs. Este, before her death, wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Urtman, in which she very forcibly and 
pathetically protested her innocence. You will 
find the letter in this box, also a copy of Mrs. 
Urtman’s last will and testament, the last codicil 
to which, though executed long afterward, was, 
probably, primarily due to that letter.’’ 

Mr. Wendicott paused. 

‘* What became of the children of Mrs. Este?’’ 
I asked. 

‘* They and her property,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ were 
left, by a will executed by Mrs. Este in the peni- 
tentiary a few days after her commitment, in the 
exclusive charge of an elderly woman named Sarah 
Groves, who had been her housekeeper during her 
husband’s life. What became of this woman and 
the children I do not know. As Mrs. Groves was 
middle-aged sixty-three years ago, she has, very 
probably, been dead for years.”’ 5 

‘‘How long did Mrs. Urtman survive Mrs. 
Este ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Urtman died in 1824,’’ was the answer ; 
‘‘and the last codicil to her will bears date in that 
year.”° 
: I again arose to take my leave. Bidding Mr. 
Wendicott good-night, and declining his polite 
invitation to come down into the parlor and spend 
the evening with his family, I placed the small 
box of papers under my arm and left the house. 
I was anxious to enter as soon as possible into the 
examination of the papers which he had lent me. 


CHAPTER X. AN OLD CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

I HASTENED to my boarding-house and then to 
my private room. Placing the box upon a table, 
I opened it, and at once entered into an examina- - 


to the penitentiary for five years. She lived but | tion of the papers which it contained. 
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At the top was a kind of scrap-book, in which 
were pasted extracts from an evening paper con- 
taining a report of the trial in the case of ‘‘ The 
State of Maryland vs. Isabel Este.’’ The trial 
took place in what was then called the City Court, 
now the Criminal Court; it commenced on Mon- 
day, the 11th day of February, 1811, and the 
testimony and the pleadings occupied that and 
the succeeding day. 

The speeches of counsel in the case would be 
of but little interest to the reader ; and an abstract 
of the testimony is all that is necessary to the 
purposes of this narrative. 

Mrs. Urtman’s dwelling was a large, double, 
three-storied house, the centre one of a block of 
three similar buildings. It was situated in that 
part of Baltimore called ‘‘Old Town,’’ and near 
to the classic stream known as Jones’s Falls, The 
block was separated froin all other buildings by a 
street on each side; one of the streets was forty, 
the other thirty feet in width. 

The ground floor of Mrs. Urtman’s residence 
was occupied by kitchen, store-room, and servant’s 
chambers. On one side of the hall in the second 
story were the parlor and dining-room, on the 
other side the lady’s sitting-room and bed-room; 
the back part of the hall on this floor was parti- 
tioned off and furnished as a bath-room. The 
third story was divided into sleeping rooms, one 
of which was occupied by Mrs. Este, her children 
and their nurse. 

At the back of a paved yard, in the rear of the 
dwelling, were the carriage-house and the stable. 

At the head of the staircase leading from the 
first to the second story of the main building, was 
a partition wall entirely across the hall into which 
this stairway led. In this wall was a door, and 
this door was the only means of passing from the 
lower story to those above it, as there was but the 
one stairway connecting the first floor with the 
second and third. 

It was Mrs. Urtman’s invariable rule to see this 
door locked and bolted every night before she 
retired to rest. As in the second story were all 
her plate and jewelry and the money for the im- 
mediate use of the household, she thus kept one 
temptation away from the servants and protected 
her property at the same time. 

The night of Monday, January 7th, 1811, was 
not cold for the season, but it was dark and cloudy, 
with fitful and heavy gusts of wind. Mrs. Urtman 





and Mrs. Este took their supper as usual, at eight 
o’clock; the children and their little nurse had 
had theirs an hour before down stairs, and had 
been sent to bed. 

At nine o’clock the servants who waited upon 
the table had put away the tea-service and left the 
second story; and the door at the head of the first 
flight of stairs had been locked and bolted by 
Mrs. Este in the presence of Mrs. Urtman. 

The ladies sat up in Mrs. Urtman’s sitting-room 
an hour and a half later. During the course of 
the evening Mrs. Este read aloud some passage 
from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,”’ a poem then 
recently published. 

Some of the lines read reminded Mrs. Urtman 
of a quaint antique crucifix, exuberantly and 
rarely gemmed, which was among her family 
jewels. She took her box of jewelry from a cab- 
inet which was always kept in her sleeping-room, 
and placing it on the table beside which she and 
Mrs. Este seated themselves, took out the crucifix 
and showed it to the latter. 

Shortly afterward the ladies retired to rest. 
The box of jewelry remained on the table, Mrs. 
Urtman considering it perfectly safe there during 
the remainder of the night. 

At eleven o’clock, or a little after, all the house 
was quiet. , 


CHAPTER XI. THE ROBBERY. 

A LAMP was always kept burning in Mrs. Urt- 
man’s chamber. It was so placed that its light 
was guarded from falling on the bed, but was 
made to show plainly the dial-plate and hands of 
a tall old-fashioned clock whiclfstood against the 
wall fronting the couch. If the old lady should 
awake in the night, she liked to be able at will to 
learn the hour. 

About one o’clock—Mrs. Urtman thought, but 
was not certain, as she was too sleepy to look at 
the clock—the old lady was awakened by a sound 
like that made by the opening of adoor. Open- 
ing her eyes she saw Mrs. Este standing by the 
side of her bed. Supposing that the young widow 
had come to get something which she had left 
when she went up stairs to her own room, and 
feeling no uneasiness on her account, the old lady 
fell off again into slumber. 

At a quarter past one—Mrs. Urtman was cer- 
tain of the time now, as she looked at the clock 
—she was fully awakened by the upsetting of a 
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chair. The cause of the noise was confirmed af- 
terward, for the chair was found lying upset on 
the floor 

At the same moment she saw Mrs. Este hasten- 
ing from the room, leaving the door wide open. 
She then heard her footsteps, soft but rapid, as 
she hurried up stairs. 

She knew that it was Mrs. Este by the long dark 
shawl which she wore wrapped, as when she had 
seen her but shortly before, around her person 
from head to foot. 

Mrs. Urtman at first lay still, astonished, and 
alarmed, also, that Mrs. Este should have hurried 
away as she did, leaving the door open after her, 
too. What did it mean? What could be the 
matter? And what bundle was that which she 
held in her hand? 

As soon as she recovered sufficient presence of 
mind, she sat up in bed. Happening to glance 
at the table, she saw that the box of jewelry was 
not there. 

There was a robbery, then. 

The old lady screamed with all her might. 
The whole house was alarmed by the noise she 
made. 

Mrs. Este almost immediately made her appear- 
ance, and shortly afterward the servants were 
heard knocking for admission -at the door at the 
head of the stairs. 

Afraid to be left alone with the person whom 
she believed had robbed her, the old lady sprang 
out of bed, and throwing a piece of bed-clothing 
around her, hurried to the staircase door, and 
hastily unlocking and unbolting it, admitted the 
servants. 

In their presence she at once accused Mrs. Este 
of stealing her jewels, and sent the man-servant, 
Thomas Burton, for the watchman of the precinct. 
They were styled ‘‘ watchmen,’’ not ‘‘ policemen,”’ 
then. 

In a few moments two watchmen made their 
appearance. These men thoroughly searched the 
second and third stories of Mrs. Urtman’s house 
and the roofs of that and the two adjoining houses, 
all of which were flat enough to be walked on. 
Nothing was seen of the casket of jewels or of 
any hidden person. : 

As the staircase door was found bolted and locked, 
and the key in the door on the inside when the 
first alarm was given, the thief could not have 
escaped that way. The only other ways of escape 





were through the windows or by way of the trap- 
door in the roof. The windows were all fastened 
down and the shutters closed and bolted. A rope 
would have been necessary to let the thief down 
from either of these. In such case it would have 
been found fastened to the window-frame or to 
some piece of furniture. No sign of rope was seen. 

Had the thief escaped by way of the roof, a 
rope would have been left tied to one of the chim- 
neys of either Mrs. Urtman’s house or one of the 
two adjoining houses, for there was no other object 
to which it could have been fastened. But no 
rope or cord was seen here. Mrs. Urtman’s house 
was the only one in the block which had a trap- 
door in the roof, and not one of the three houses 
had a sky-light. 

Mrs. Este was taken to the watch-house (as it 
was then called), and the next morning committed 
to jail for trial. Before she was taken from Mrs. 


Urtman’s house, she requested that her children 
and their nurse should be sent to Sarah Groves. 
This wish was complied with next morning. 


CHAPTER XII. SIFTING THE TESTIMONY. 

The statement of the testimony so far given is 
mostly from the evidence of Mrs. Urtman, which 
was sustained by the servants and policemen with 
regard to the parts of her narrative in which they 
were concerned. 

The little nurse of Mrs. Este’s children, Jennie 
Wilde, had slept soundly until aroused by the old 
lady’s screams. 

One singular feature in the testimony was that 
not one of the witnesses remembered whether or 
not the door leading to the roof, which had a bolt 
on the under or inner side, was found bolted when 
first visited after the alarm was made. Each one 
declared that he or she did not unbolt it. 

Upon this statement of facts, the prosecuting 
attorney claimed a verdict for the State. He ac- 
counted for the disappearance of the casket of 
jewels by the theory that Mrs. Este, whose room 
was in the front of the house, had let it down by 
a cord to a confederate in the street. 

The counsel for the defence contested the 
charge with ability, both before the court and 
the jury. In his closing speech to the latter he 
made an eloquent appeal on behalf of the fair and 
innocent-looking young mother and her helplcss 
children, who, to add effect to the defence, had 
been brought into court. 
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But the facts, unexplained, were too strong, ap- 
parently, to be overcome by eloquence, and the 
jury, after a retirement of two hours to their room, 
rendered, as the reader is already aware, the ver- 
dict of ‘*Guilty.”’ 

Mrs. Este, when called upon to say why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced against her, made 
the following statement, after solemnly protesting 
her innocence: 

She was awakened in the night by a sound as 
of some one moving about on the second floor. 
Thinking that Mrs. Urtman was probably sick, 
she slipped on a dark wrapper, and placing a large 
shawl, also of dark color, around her shoulders, 
went down into Mrs. Urtman’s room. Finding 
the old lady apparently sleeping very soundly, she 
returned to her own room, thinking that- it was 
probably some noise in the street, or possibly in 
the lower story of the house, or in,one of the ad- 
joining houses, that she had heard. Retiring to 
bed, she soon fell asleep again. How long she 
slept she did not know, but she was awakened 
again by the sound of the footsteps of some one 
hurrying up the steps leading to the roof. These 
steps were in the passage adjoining herroom. A 


moment after she heard what seemed a suddenly- 
suppressed cry of terror, followed instantly by the 


alarmed screams of Mrs. Urtman. Again putting 
on the same wrapper and shawl, she hastened once 
more to the old lady’s room. 

There were some facts brought out by cross- 
examination which had probably but little weight 
with the jury, but which are of some importance 
to my narrative. 

Mrs. Urtman stated that she had known Isabel 
Este ever since the latter was a child, and had 
always liked her and thought highly of her. That, 
immediately after the death of Mr. Este, she had 
pressed her to come with her children and make 
her house their home. That Mrs. Este yielded at 
last only to her pressing solicitations, after Mr. 
Este had been dead nearly a year. Mr. Este had 
left about six thousand dollars in bank stock. On 
the interest of this money, and the pay received 
for lessons which she gave on the piano, Mrs. Este 
had managed to support herself and her children 
in comfort. Old Mrs. Groves and her grandchild, 
Jennie Wilde, who attended on Mrs. Este’s chil- 
dren, formed part of her household. 

Mrs. Urtman declared that, until the night of 
the 7th of January previous, she had entertained 





a very high opinion of Mrs. Este, as an accom- 
plished, high-toned and honorable lady, and an 
exemplary Christian, and had loved her as warmly 
as if she had been her own child. She said, 
moreover, that had Mrs. Este expressed repentance 
and restored the jewels, she would have forgiven 
her and have helped her and her children; not, 
however, as members of her own household again, 
but that she considered it her duty, both as a 
good citizen and a Christian, not to shield ob- 
stinate and unrepentant crime. She would give 
ten times the value of the jewels, could she by 
that means make Mrs. Este what she once thought 
her to be. 


CHAPTER XIItl. JACOB FETCHER. 

Tuomas Burton, the man servant (there was 
another male servant attached to Mrs. Urtman’s 
household, the coachman, who lodged with his 
own family), stated, on cross-examination, that 
they had a visitor in the kitchen on the night of 
the 7th of January. This was a young sailor named 
Jack Fetcher, whose ship was then in one of the 
docks at Fell’s Point in the city, but was to leave 
port in the morning of the next day. This Jack 
Fetcher had, when a boy, a few years before, been 
in the service of Mrs. Urtman. He had been 
noted among the servants for a love of trickery 
and malicious fun, and had got the little finger of 
his left hand cut off in one of his mischievous 
pranks. Jack Fetcher’s visit was not a long one; 
he came about half-past seven and left about the 
time supper was taken up stairs for Mrs. Urtman 
and Mrs. Este. Burton had never seen him since, 
but had seen it stated in one of the daily papers, 
that the ship had sailed from Baltimore the next 
morning, as Fetcher had told them it would. Did 
not remember who accompanied the young sailor 
to the door when he left Mrs. Urtman’s; he, 
Burton, did not accompany him. Fetcher had a 
bundle with him; he said it contained clean clothes. 
He had visited the house before since his ship had 
come into port. 

All the servants made the same declaration that 
Burton made in relation to the young sailor’s 
leave-taking; they also sustained the rest of Bur- 
ton’s statement. 

They agreed in a statement, too, that they 
thought they had heard what seemed the sound of 
a heavy fall at the moment when Mrs. Urtman 
commenced to scream; but they were so “taken 
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up’’ with the noise she made, and the alarm 
caused by it, that they were not certain whether 
this was a fact or not. 

It also came out in cross-examination—by ac- 
cident, it seemed—that it was a habit of the house 
for Burton to take possession of the key after he 
had locked the front door for the night. 

So much for the report of the trial. 


CHAPTER XIV. A LETTER ADD A CODICIL. 

THE next paper in order, as the papers were 
arranged in Mr. Wendicott’s box, was a letter from 
Mrs. Este to Mrs. Urtman, written a few days 
before the death of the former lady : 

‘*T write,’’ began the letter, ‘‘ as one about to 
enter the grave, feeling all the responsibility that 
attaches to my every act, every word, every feeling, 
every thought at this solemn crisis; and I protest 
to you, in the name of that awful God, whose 
providences are so mysterious, so unaccountable 
to mortals, and before whose tribunal I am so soon 
to appear, that Iam innocent, in deed, in wish, 
in thought, of the crime of which I hawe been 
convicted. 

‘*This note will not be handed to you until I 
am dead. I have directed Mrs. Groves, in whose 
care I leave it, not to give it to you till then, that 
you may feel its words as if expressed to you by 
the voice of one in the eternal world, to which I 
am travelling fast. 

“I can, in my present state of feeling, easily 
forgive you the part which you have taken in 
creating my misery. I am sure that nothing but 
a sense of duty actuated you ; for all your actions 
previously showed that you loved me as your own 
child. 

‘*T am myself astonished at the disappearance 
of the casket of jewels, and confess that the evi- 
dence, to disinterested persons, must have pointed 
to me, with apparently unerring decision, as the 
guilty party. But I have faith in God that my 
innocence will hereafter appear, and my helpless 
and more than orphaned children be allowed again 
to bear the name, that has heretofore always been 
honored, without a blush. 

‘*But I cannot bear the thought of dying and 
leaving you, so often heretofore my benefactress, 
under the conviction that I am guilty of that worst 
of all crimes, ingratitude; and in the meanest guise 
that it can wear—I hate to write the word—theft. 

‘**I adjure you, then, in the name of One who 
died for offenses which he never committed, to 





believe me innocent. It will lessen the agony of 
death to me, to hope, even, this appeal will prevail 
with you. IsaBEL EsTE.”’ 

The next paper was the copy of Mrs. Urtman’s 
will. 

This will, after stating that the testatrix had no 
near relatives, left all her property in the hands 
of certain gentlemen named, and their successors, 
as trustees, the proceeds to be applied, at stated 
times, to the benefit of certain benevolent institu- 
tions already in existence ; the property, however, 
was to be still managed, as theretofore, by Messrs. 
Wendicott & Son, her attorneys and executors, 
who were to be responsible to the trustees. 

This will was dated in the year 1810. There 
were several codicils executed at different subse- 
quent dates, bequeathing lagacies to different 
persons. The last codicil was dated in 1824, and 
was to the following effect : 

‘* Becoming more and more impressed, as time 
passes, with a belief in the innocence of Isabel 
Este, who was convicted and sentenced to the 
penitentiary by the Criminal Court of Baltimore 
City in February, a.p. 1811, of stealing from me 
a casket of jewels, I bequeath and devise as follows: 

‘* Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of my property 
in stocks shall be realized and invested by the 
above-mentioned Wendicott & Son—the man- 
agement of the same to be in their hands and the 
hands of their successors as trustees—and the said 
sum, with its increase, I give, bequeath and devise 
to the heirs, in direct descent, of the said Isabel 
Este, whenever—if within fifty years after the date 
of my death—the innocence of the said Isabel 
Este of the above-mentioned charge shall appear 
or be made to appear. 

** At the end of the said fifty years, if by that 
time no claimant under this codicil shall appear, 
the said fifty thousand dollars and increase shall 
be returned to the body of my estate, and the 
proceeds thereof applied, pro rata, among the 
charities mentioned in the body of my will, as 
therein prescribed to be distributed. 

‘« The casket and the jewels it contained, if ever 
discovered, I also give and bequeath, in case of 
the said Isabel Este’s innocence being established, 
to her heirs in direct descent.” 


CHAPTER XV. INSTRUCTIONS TO TRUSTEES. 

Next in order was a private letter from Mrs. 
Urtman to Messrs. Wendicott & Son. From this 
letter, bearing date a day or two after the last 
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codicil to her will, I take the following extract, as 
applicable to my narrative: 

‘*From the passage which I quote below from 
Mrs. Este’s memorable letter to me, written just 
before her death, I am convinced that she intend- 
ed that her children should be raised under a fic- 
titious name, viz., ‘I have faith in God that my 
innocence will hereafter appear, and my helpless 
and more than orphaned children be allowed 
again to bear the name, that has heretofore been 
always honored, without a blush.’ 

‘*The baptismal names of the children are 
Albert and Jessie. 

‘‘T was not able to induce Mrs. Groves to let 
me know the name which the children were to 
assume. She told me that Mrs. Este had fixed 
upon the name which they were to bear, and had 
pledged her to secrecy in regard to it for the 
present ; that their baptismal names would answer 
until she could make arrangements to leave Bal- 
timore. She had changed her residence, imme- 
diately after Mrs. Este’s death, to a new neigh- 
borhood, and her new neighbors looked upon the 
children as her own. 

‘‘ From a remark, however, which I once heard 
Mrs. Este make, when a passage which she read 
to me from a book started a conversation between 
us in reference to the assumption of false names, 
I am impressed with the idea that the name which 
she intended her children to take is an anagram 
of their real name, Este. 

‘¢ To aid in the identification of these children, 
should it ever become necessary, I caused two 
rings, exactly alike, one for each of the children, 
to be made. Each of these rings has a likeness 
of Isabel Este, from a miniature portrait of her 
which I had taken at the time of her marriage, 
under a seal bearing the crest of the family—a 
crowned eagle—and is set with four small stones 
arranged in consecutive order, so that the initial 
letters of their names spell the word ‘ Este.”’ 
They are an emerald, a sapphire, a topaz, and an 
emerald. These I induced Mrs. Groves, on the 
plea of the interest of her charges, to accept, with 
the understanding that the children were to be 
impressed with the idea that the keeping posses- 
sion of and preserving uninjured these rings might 
be of great importance to their future welfare. 

‘« These rings were prepared and given to Mrs. 
Groves within a few months after the death of 
Mrs. Este, and nearly a year before the former 
left Baltimore with the children. 





** My object in doing this was to have it in my 
power to identify them, should I determine upon 
some means of benefiting them, in the event that 
their mother’s innocence should in time, however 
improbably (all things are possible with the good 
Lord), be established. ‘The means which I have 
at length determined on have taken form in the 
last codicil to my will. 

‘* My desire is that you, and your successors, if 
necessary, shall keep this letter, and all the papers 
in reference to this matter, until fifty years are 
past from the date of my death, unless the prop- 
erty mentioned in my last codicil shall sooner vest 
in the heirs of Mrs. Este. 

‘*T have inclosed, under seal, a list of the jewels 
in the missing casket. The paper containing this 
list is not to be opened until the casket shall be 
found. The written description will serve to iden- 
tify it and its contents.”’ 

This letter of Mrs. Urtman was the last paper 
in the box lent to me by Mr. Wendicott. The 
sealed paper, referred to at the close of the letter, 
was, of course, retained in his own possession or 
that of his firm. 

CHAPTER XVI. IN RE ISABEL ESTE. 

THERE were several points in the testimony, 
especially that brought out by cross-examination, 
which neither counsel, judge, nor jury apparently 
paid any attention to, but which seemed to me— 
and particularly when considered in connection 
with the statement which Mrs. Este made to the 
court—to imply a great deal, and to promise the 
only favorable solution to the problem which I 
was trying to solve. 

I wrote on a sheet of paper a note of these 
points, as follows: 


In RE IsaBEL Este. 

The night of the 7th January, 1811, was dark 
and cloudy, with heavy gusts of wind. 

Mrs. Este was aroused from sleep and drawn to 
Mrs. Urtman’s room by a sound as of some one 
moving about on the second floor. 

She was wrapped in dark garments when she 
came down stairs. 

She was again awakened by what seemed to be 


the noise of footsteps hurrying up the stairs leading 
to the roof. 


She heard, immediately afterward, what she 


thought was a suddenly-suppressed exclamation of 
terror. . 
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About the same time the servants heard what 
they took to be the sound of a heavy fall. 

Every witness who ascended to the roof that 
night declared that he or she did not unbolt the 
door leading to the roof. 

The servants of the house received a visit that 
night from a young sailor named Jack Fetcher. 

He had a bundle with him. 

He had visited the house before since his ship 
had come into port. 

He had formerly been in the service of Mrs. 
Urtman. 

When he quitted that service, he had left a 
rather bad reputation behind him. 











The little finger of his left hand, while there, 
had been cut off in one of his mischievous pranks. 
His ship left port next morning. 


Mems.—1. The front door of the house was 
locked and the key removed. 

2. The only door connecting the lower story 
with the upper ones was locked and the key left 
in the lock on the inner or upper side. 

3. The windows were fastened down in the 
second and third stories, and the shutters closed 
and bolted. 

4. There was no sign of escape or of means of 
escape from the roof. 





MALCOLM III. OF SCOTLAND. 

Tuis prince, of whom historians write as having 
many virtues with no vices, was the son of Duncan, 
on whose murder Shakspeare has founded his 
immortal tragedy of Macbeth, and escaped to 
England soon after that usurping regicide ascended 
the Scottish throne. 

Malcolm, surnamed Canmore, which signifies 
Great Head, found an asylum in the English court, 
then governed by Edward the Confessor, who, 
having been educated in Normandy, opened his 
doors freely to the horde of Normans that were 
anxious to seek an abiding place in England. 

These innovations were displeasing to the Anglo- 
Saxons, who could not withstand the ridicule 
heaped on them by these foreigners, whose man- 
ners and customs bordered on a rude refinement 
of which the natives were entirely ignorant. It 
is probable that the English prince’s long sojourn 
in the Norman court had unfitted him for partici- 
pation in the feasts, the bacchanalian revelries and 
other barbarous sports of his own people; conse- 
quently he surrounded himself with Norman nobles, 
on whom he lavished choice gifts, to the utter 
disgust of his Anglo-Saxon subjects. i 

It was to this court that the young Scottish 
prince bent his steps; and he seems to have found 
a cordial welcome from the king, for he was 
speedily followed by such of his nobles as would 
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not bend the knee in homage to the usurper. The 
fifteen years spent by Malcolm in England is 
shrouded in much gloom. Little is told us 
beyond the fact that his stay extended over that 
period ; and history really begins with his invasion 
of Scotland at the head of an army, mostly 
English, and putting to flight Macbeth’s command, 
that king falling by Macduff’s hand, and his son 
offering but a feeble resistance to Malcolm’s 
authority. 

To say that the Scottish prince had received an 
education at the hands of the English monarch, 
would be a flight of imagination, for we are told 
that he could neither read or write to the day of 
his death ; but it would be,folly to deny that he 
imbibed in the English court those early impres- 
sions—ever the most enduring be they for good 
or evil—that a woman’s hand—an Anglo-Saxon’s 
too—afterwards perfected and expanded into a 
grandeur that stamped him as a benefactor to his 
country, and made him one of the foremost men 
of the eleventh century. 

It is most likely that Malcolm followed ‘the 
bent of his own will’’ during his stay in England, 
nursing all the while his thirst for revenge, never 
losing for a single moment sight of Scotland’s 
throne, or the fact that it was his by right of 
succession; learning in the meanwhile all that was 
to be gained from the Normans and Anglo-Saxons 
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in the manly arts of war and military tactics, with 
this single view of ultimately regaining his lost 
dominions. 

This, as we have already stated, he accomplished 
by the aid of his English friends, and to his credit 
be it said, Malcolm never forgot the assistance 
thus rendered, or proved himself lacking in grati- 
tude ther@for; and, when Edgar Atheling with 
his two sisters and mother fled from the court of 
the haughty Norman conqueror and usurper to be 
cast by adverse winds on Scotland’s coast, the 
king was among the first to welcome the royal 
family to his realm, even going in person to re- 
ceive them. To this day the Frith of Forth, 
where the bark containing the Athelings landed, 
is called ‘‘ The Queen’s Ferry.”’ 

But Providence seems to have fated that nothing 
save good should come of these English connec- 
tions, for the first visit ended in Malcolm’s falling 
violently in love with Margaret Atheling, and he 
lost no time in demanding her hand in marriage. 

Where this young princess had contrived to 
secure such instruction as placed her at least a 
half century in advance of her age, is a marvel to 
us, when we consider that Ignorance and Super- 


stition hung pall-like over Europe, enveloping it 
in an intellectual darkness, that learning was con- 
fined to the clergy, and many of these could 


scarcely read or write. Art was dead; war and 
rapine were the order of the day, and whoever 
was the strongest held his crown or his possessions 
rather by might than right. The condition of the 
lower classes was truly deplorable, they serving 
masters who knew no law and showed no mercy, 
slaves to every caprice that tyranny could devise. 
The villeins or slaves were subject to the feudal 
nobles, who in turn were subject to the Crown, an 
order of conditions not at all conducive to intel- 
lectual advancement or improvement. 

To her foreign birth—for she was born in Hun- 
gary—and the first ten years of her life in her 
grandfather’s court, Margaret must surely be in- 
debted for much of that intellectual grace, her 
knowledge of letters, her dignity of carriage and 
sweetness of disposition that placed her at once 
on Scotland’s throne, and fixed her so firmly in 
the hearts of her people, of whose language she 
was absolutely ignorant. 

She came to their shores a stranger, to a partner 
whom all history describes as wild, fierce and 
warlike, destitute alike of learning or other accom: 





plishment likely to win a lady’s favor; yet, in the 
face of all these difficulties, Margaret so completely 
won the love and respect of the wild tribes who 
inhabited the hills and glens of her husband’s 
dominions, that a feast to her honor is annually 
observed at Edinburgh. That her husband was 
most devotedly attached to her is most delicately 
illustrated by the touching incident so often re- 
lated, that, while he could not read his queen’s 
prayer and other religious books, he would kiss 
them most devoutly, and caused them to be mag- 
nificently bound and ornamented with costly 
jewels, thereby showing his profound affection for 
their fair owner. 

With the influx of the Saxons into Scotland 
came many of their vices, and when Margaret 
ascended the throne as queen, the nobles were 
much given to a feasting that often ended in 
beastly drunkenness. With that innate refinement 
that appears to have been a part of her nature, this 
royal lady bethought herself of an ingenious plan 
to put an end toa custom so abhorrent in itself. 
While sitting at the table with her husband’s 
retainers, knowing that the carousal had endured 
sufficiently long, the queen hit upon the happy 
expedient of pouring some of the richest wine into 
her own fair palm, and inviting the revellers to 
drink therefrom, with the proviso to imbibe no 
more during the meal. Of course every one was 
eager to drink from the queen’s hand—the cun- 
ning woman knew it—and thus originated the 
custom of what is still known as ‘*The Grace,”’ 
or last ‘‘ Cup,’’ a custom that is often observed at 
the parting of friends at the present day. 

Malcolm, although fiery and warlike in his 
nature, possessed a handsome person, pleasing ad- 
dress, combined with an admirable good sense, that 
led him to enter most heartily into the reforms 
suggested by his amiable and pious wife, who 
most studiously sought to engraft her religion in 
the hearts of her subjects. That the king could 
be generous when he chose, is shown by a char- 
acteristic incident not generally mentioned by 
historians. When Luthlac, the usurping son of 
the regicide Macbeth, was defeated and put to 
rout, the king learned of a plot to assassinate him. 
Seizing the first opportunity, Malcolm called the 
chief instigator of the contemplated deed aside, 
and addressed him thus: 

‘‘Thou hast contrived a plot against my life; 


wherefore dost thou not set upon me now, when I 
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am alone with thee, and both unarmed, and obtain 
thy desire by valor, and not by treachery?’’ 

This question, so pertinently put, struck terror 
and remorse to the craven’s heart, and throwing 
himself at his sovereign’s feet, he confessed his 
guilt and implored mercy. Malcolm forgave him, 
and never had cause to doubt his loyalty there- 
after. 

Margaret and Malcolm were married at Dun- 
fermling about 1070, soon after the arrival of the 
royal fugitives in Scotland, and the queen imme- 
diately set about the arduous task of reforming a 
people who looked on any checks laid upon their 
fierce habits as so many encroachments upon their 
personal liberty, and stood ready to resist with 
fire and sword. Seconded by her husband’s au- 
thority, the dauntless woman stood firm. New 
laws were promulgated, old ones were abrogated ; 
new customs were introduced ; the court, hitherto 
simple almost to barbaric rudeness, began to wear 
the splendor becoming royalty; fine clothes were 
imported; toilets became more elaborate, and 
new ceremonies sprang up. The queen delighted 
to appear in the most magnificent dresses, woven 
by foreign looms, and embroidered by foreign 
fingers, while the king rode forth most gorgeously 
attended. ‘‘Why,’’ exclaimed the royal lady’s 
confessor, ‘‘ gold and silver dishes were used at 
the king’s table; at least,’’ he hastens to modify, 
‘they were gilt and silvered over.’’ 

The people of Scotland, who had hitherto lived 
most simply, knowing little or nothing of the 
world beyond their own kingdom, looked on in 
awe and wonder, some of them by no means 
pleased at the innovations set up by the queen. 
This discontent led to an insurrection, that was 
speedily quelled by the king, whose wisdom ena- 
bled him to see that Margaret’s efforts lay in the 
right direction, and he accordingly supported her 
measures. 

Critics have not been sparing in their judgments 
of these measures, and many accuse the Saxon 
princess of introducing ceremonies and luxuries 
to a country whose inhabitants’ wants were few, 
whose habits were simple, thereby entailing upon 
them desires that many were too poor to gratify, 
and inciting ambitious rivalries where alt had 
been contentment. These same critics seem to 
forget that, simple as the Scots were, they were 
no more nor less than barbarians, whom a more 
civilized woman was trying to enlighten; and 


civilization always creates new wants, new desires 
for luxuries never before felt because their exis- 
tence was unknown. 

While Margaret’s vanity may have led her to 
more magnificence in dress than the period seems 
to have required, none can deny that the impor- 
tation of foreign fabrics, manners and people into 
Scotland under Malcolm’s reign was the first step- 
ping-stone to a broader, grander, more enlightened 
civilization for the natives. Anglo-Saxons found 
an asylum here from the cruel tyranny of the 
haughty William, while the disaffected Normans 
—the highest type of the chivalric soldier—fled to 
Scotland likewise, and were received with open 
arms by the king, who was too shrewd not to see 
the advantages to be gained by personal contact 
with the most enlightened men of the age. 

But the queen’s influence was most powerfully 
exerted in a religious direction. Being a rigid 
Catholic, she lost no time in inquiring into the 
religion of the country over which she had been 
called to preside, and found to her disgust that 
Lent was not celebrated according to Romish 
dictation. She caused the Culdee clergy to be 
assembled, and spent three days, we are told, in 
trying to convince them of their error. That she 
finally succeeded is due more, perhaps, to her 
position as queen and fear of royal displeasure 
than to convicting argument. Knowing nothing 
of the Gelic language, the lady was obliged to 
converse through an interpreter—an office which 
Malcolm delighted to fill, he being admirably 
fitted for it by having spent fifteen years in the 
English court—another evidence of his great love 
for his pious queen, in whose infallibility he most 
firmly believed. 

Having succeeded in fixing Lent to suit her 
royal will, Margaret next turned her attention to 
the amelioration of some of the laws that weighed 
so heavily on the lower class. And right here 
this woman earned her saintly title, if no other 
good had sprung from her long and useful career. 
Through her influence the infamous law, set forth 
by Evenuo III., was abolished, and the tax called 
‘* Mercheta Mulierum’’ substituted in its stead ; 
an act for which all good women of that and 
every other age should bless and revere her name. 

To attempt to measure this princess’s influence 
by mere words seems folly. Her acts of benevo- 
lence, her austere piety, her unceasing watchful- 





ness over her subjects, her devotion to duty, her 
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grand domestic qualities are so many. character- 
istics that will not be bounded ; and a doubt arises 
whether but for her Malcolm Canmore would figure 
in History as one of the great men of his age. 
With her own hands, this princess of the royal 
blood of England and Queen of Scotland was 
accustomed to wash the feet of the paupers, who 
came daily to be fed of her bounty, and the king, 
following her example, joined her in this lowly 
act of what she believed to be a duty. 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,”’ 
runs the time-honored aphorism, and surely it was 
Scotland’s grand, good fortune that a contrary 
wind sent that little band of exiles into the Frith 
of Forth ; and best of all was it, that her king ap- 
preciated the young princess’s charms of person 
and intellect sufficiently to take to his bosom and 
throne a dowerless bride. Dowerless! Was Mar- 
garet Atheling dowerless? Yes, so far as lands 
and gold are concerned ; but in all that makes the 
female character lovely—youth, innocence, purity, 
virtue, piety, and intelligence, she was most richly 
dowered. : 

But, perhaps, in no phase of her character does 
she shine more conspicuously than as a wife and 
mother. Earnestly zealous for the good of her 
subjects, we have searched in vain for one single 
instance of political intrigue entered into by her. 
Possessing unusual influence over her husband, she 
never abused it to further ambitious schemes of 
her own. It was always used most judiciously, 
and to promote the welfare of others to the utter 
forgetfulness of self. As a mother, she leaves a 
record that many of this nineteenth century would 
do well to study. Eight children were the fruits 
of this union, and we are told that Margaret actu- 
ally took charge of their education herself, giving 
it her own personal supervision. What a rebuke 
to mothers who give their attention and time to 
fashion’s demands, and their children to the care 
of paid subordinates ! 

Of this family, four lived to ascend thrones— 
three reigning successively over Scotland, and one 
daughter sharing the throne of Henry Beauclerc 
of England, leaving a name that will never die so 
long as English history survives. ‘‘The good 
Queen Maud’”’ stands out on the pages of the past 
as an illustrious example of a mother’s careful and 
judicious training, that all the ignorance and bar- 
barism of the eleventh century could not circum- 
vent. . 





It has been said in disparagement of Malcolm 
and his queen that they fastened the iron bonds of 
feudalism on a people hitherto comparatively inde- 
pendent ; but on this question writers do not agree. 
However, none seem disposed to deny that the way 
was opened by their hearty welcome of foreigners 
—especially the Normans—to their court, for the 
introduction of the feudal system. It was the 
inevitable result of bringing intellect into contact 
with ignorance. The Normans—the founders of 
feudalism—were the most intellectual men of that 
century, and the natives of Scotland were no match 
for them. They could no more cope with their 
chivalric bearing, their courtly manners, their 
superior military skill and ingenuity than the 
Anglo-Saxons could before them. With William 
the Conqueror came the feudal system into Eng- 
land, so we may trace its progress northward with 
the same courageous pertinacity that marked the 
Norman conquest of that kingdom. 

Againg it has been said that Margaret used her 
power as queen to change the religion of Scotland 
and to fasten upon it the yoke of Rome. She was. 
a zealous Catholic, and it is but justice to the 
woman, rather than the religionist, to affirm that 


“her actions all go to prove that she was prompted 


by the most rigid ideas of duty. Reared under the 
auspices of the Roman Church, it could scarcely 
be expected that she would do otherwise than labor 
for its extension ; but her course is marked by no 
bloodshed, and haunted by no ghastly martyrs to 
the ancient Culdee faith. She used only the beau- 
tiful weapons of moral suasion and a bright exam- 
ple to prove her religious faith the superior. 

Was it a blessing or a curse to Scotland, this 
assumption of the yoke of Rome? A rather deli- 
cate question to decide! But when we look at the 
state of society, and remember that brute force 
held the sway, that letters were almost unknown, 
that no art shed a shining light over the waste of 
darkness, that men held their lives in the palm of 
their hands, ready to yield them at any moment 
for the most trivial offence, that the nobles knew 
no law save the strength of their own arms, and 
respected no power, no master with whom they 
and the bands under them were able to cope, we 
pause in dismay, and ask who so capable of govern- 
ing these lawless people as the Church of Rome 
with its mighty thunders and its papal bulls? 

Disguise the fact as we may, cover papacy with 
all the obloquy that its subsequent career calls 
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down on its head, but the Catholic Church has 
had a day when its power was a blessing to the 
world, and that was in the Dark Ages, when it 
gathered the relics of the lost arts under its pro- 
tecting wings, sheltered female purity within its 
walls, brought proud potentates to its feet in hum- 
ble submission, and in a manner regulated what 
would have been hopeless anarchy without its 
guidance. 

Margaret turned to it as her hope for Scotland, 
and she sought most assiduously to extend the Cath- 
olic faith throughout the country. She founded 
churches, encouraged the clergy, and gave freely 
of her own means to forward this cherished object 
of her heart ; and when these became exhausted, 
scrupled not to transgress on her husband’s pro- 
perty. He would at once accuse her of the theft, 
but we fail to find that the pilferer was ever pun- 
ished for the larceny. Indeed, so perfect were 
the relations between this royal couple that their 
lives seem to have blended into a beautifully har- 
monious whole that can never be found among 
marriages of convenience—such as we are inclined 
to believe that Malcolm’s fcrmer one was. 

But this domestic happiness was destined to be 
little enjoyed by the king, who was called away 
from his fireside most frequently by the numerous 
broils that distracted his subjects, and not in- 
frequently by war with his English neighbors. 
Whether William the Norman hated or feared him 
the most is’not certain; but he took ever oppor- 
tunity to harass Scotland, and Malcolm was not a 
prince to invite aggression by a cowardly policy. 
When struck, he returned the blow, as the northern 
counties of England learned to their cost ; but he 
seldom played the. aggressor. When thus called 
away, he left thé*direction of state affairs to the 
queen, in whose judgment he placed the most im- 
plicit confidence. At length an honorable peace 
was concluded with England, internal broils were 
subdued, and the king returned to his palace, 
hoping to enjoy the fruits of his late labors in a 
long season of quiet prosperity. Alas! how falla- 
cious are human hopes! William died and was 
succeeded by his son, William Rufus, who utterly 
disregarded the late treaty entered into by his de- 
ceased father, and treated the Scottish king with 
the utmost disdain when he came to urge his claim 
in person at the English court, insisting that Mal- 
colm should do homage to him, even to the full 
satisfaction of the English barons, who were assem- 
bled to witness the humiliating spectacle. 





Malcolm left the court in a rage after boldly 
throwing the gauntlet of war at the haughty Eng- 
lishman’s feet, and making his way homeward, at 
once collected an army to invade England, deter- 
mined to gain by the sword what had been denied 
him in honorable council. Whether Margaret’s 
ill-health, brought on by severe penances, had ren- 
dered her a prey to nervous misgivings, or she, 
on nearing the pearly portal of death, could see 
further into the future than was vouchsafed to the 
rest of mankind, it is certain that she sought to 
turn her husband from this purpose with all the 
eloquence that she could command. And for 
once she failed. All persuasion, all the argument 
that she could bring to bear on him were power- 
less to stop this invasion of England. 

Smarting under the cruel insult offered him at 
the hands of the English monarch, the king, thirst- 
ing for revenge, entered England at the head of 
an army, laid siege to Alnwick, and, after a 
severe attack, reduced the fortress to submission, 
rashly promising to receive the keys of the castle 
in his own hand. These were proffered on the 
tip of aspear by an English noble, who dexter- 
ously pierced the king through an eye, thus rid- 
ding England forever of a most formidable rival. 
Edward, Malcolm’s elder son, wishing to avenge 
his father’s death, lost his life in the struggle, and 
dismayed by this double misfortune, the besieging 
army quickly retired across the boundary into 
Scotland. 

The disastrous news was conveyed to the queen 
by one of her sons, who, on entering her apart- 
ment, stood silent and grief-stricken beside her 
couch. At once perceiving his demeanor, she an- 
ticipated him by asking if the king had perished. 
When assured, she bowed in humble submission to 
the cruel blow that had deprived her of husband 
and son at the same moment, but sank rapidly, 
expiring three days later, in the forty-seventh year 
of her age, and the twenty-third of her married 
life. 

From the peculiar circumstances attending Mal- 
colm’s death, the Earls of Northumberland are 
said to have derived their surname of Percy. The 
noble, whose flimsy sense of honor permitted him 
to treacherously slay his foe after a truce had been 
struck, was ever afterwards known as Pierce-eye— 
corrupted into Percy—and was rewarded with the 
Castle of Alnwick, which he had saved from the 
enemy. The name and estate are still retained by 
the now powerful family of English peers. 
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The last hours of the dying queen were con- 
sistent with her life; full of hope for the future, 
grief for the dead and care for the living. Turn- 
ing to Turgot, her confessor, a man in whom she 
trusted, she addressed him in these words: 

‘* Farewell! my life draws to a close, but you 
may survive me long. To you I commit the charge 
of my children. Teach them, above all things to 
love and fcar God ; and if any of them should be 
permitted to attain to the height of earthly gran- 
deur, oh! then in an especial manner be to them 
a father and a guide. Admonish, and if need be, 
reprove them, lest they should be swelled with the 
pride of momentary glory, and by reason of the 
prosperity of this world, offend their Creator and 
forfeit eternal life. This, in the presence of Him 
who is our only witness, I beseech you to promise 
and perform.”’ , 

Thus, on the 17th of November, 1093, perished 
Margaret, queen-consort of Malcolm III., and the 
most remarkable woman of her day, leaving behind 
her a monument of good works, that centuries 
have failed to efface or dim. 

The impression left by her on the Scottish peo- 
ple has never been erased, and to-day her name is 
a household word in the country which she so 
faithfully served. The chapel built to her honor 
by David is yet pointed out to strangers as one of 
the curiosities of Edinburgh, and the tartan plaid, 
the favorite Scottish dress, was introduced under 
her auspices. It was during this reign that Mac- 
duff’s title was changed from Maormor to Earl, in 
recognition of his substantial devotion to the 
king’s cause, who never forgot to reward his 
friends or punish his enemies. 

Many, many years after her death, Margaret’s 
beautiful, glossy hair, golden-hued, as her Saxon 
birth would betoken, might have been seen among 
the relics cherished by the Church that she had 
sought so zealously to promote and extend. 

And now, with the weight of centuries to over- 
balance all prejudice, we may inquire how did 
Malcolm’s love for his dowerless bride affect his 
life? In other words, was it for Scotland’s weal 
or woe? Compare this Queen with Shakspeare’s 
Lady Macbeth, whose immediate successor she 
must have been, and how the mind revolts from 
the hideous blackness of the one to dwell in ad- 
miration on the other! Margaret was her hus- 
band’s salvation, a guiding-star to lead him to a 
higher life; Lady Macbeth was her husband’s 





damnation, thrusting him down, down, down, by 
her cursed ambition to rule where she should only 
have been subject. In the one we see all the 
graces of womanhood combined to ferm the high- 
est type of wife and mother, while in the other a 
whirlwind of passion unrestrained transforms her 
into a fiend, stooping to murder in order to gain 
her desires. She comes down to posterity, remem- 
bered only for her crimes, while Margaret goes 
into history as Scotland’s patron saint, having 
been canonized by Innocent IV. in 1257. 

With Dunfermling Cathedral, which she en- 
dowed with her own means and enriched with 
precious jewels, among which was the famous 
black diamond cross, said to have belonged to 
the crown jewels of England, and the chapel in 
the castle of Edinburgh to perpetuate her memory, 
St. Margaret is not likely to be soon forgotten by 
her subjects’ posterity; but better than these, 
more enduring than the rocks of ages, are the 
deeds of charity, the fascinating benevolence, the 
yearning desire for the good of the people, to see 
them rescued from darkness and brought into the 
broad daylight of enlightened Christianity. To 
these and her unfailing devotion to husband and 
children, she is most indebted for the prominence 
given her by all historians; and we turn from 
these pages of the past with a fervent gush of 
thanks to the overruling Providence, that shaped 
the course of the winds to drive the royal English 
exiles on Scotland’s shores, thereby rescuing Mal- 
colm’s future queen from the grim austerities of a 
convent life, which she had decided to espouse on 
her arrival in Hungary. 

One would think that two so united in life 
would have been allowed to re side by side in 
their graves by after phe but such was 
not the case with Malcolm and Margaret. This 
royal lady’s remains have furnished relics for many 
of the most celebrated churches throughout Eu- 
rope, and a portion of them, at least the ashes in 
sealed jars, are now in Spain unless reinoved quite 
recently. The transportation of these relics from 
place to place would fill an interesting article by 
itself, and we have no room to discuss them here; 
but it is with pleasure that we read of the Church’s 
intention to bring these sacred ashes back to the 
spot from which they should never have been re- 
moved, and the royal couple, so united in life 
that death could not divide them, will sleep once 
again side by side. 
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ELIZABETH OF FRANCE. 


By ELizasetu G. 


HALSEY. 


THERE is no woman in ancient or modern days | hand of the French Princess; but political reasons 


whose memory and whose virtues should be more 
fondly cherished than the subject of my present 
sketch—the daughter and sister of kings, and yet 
_the victim of cruel and brutal men. Philippa 
Mary Helen Elizabeth of Frances the youngest 
child of Louis, Dauphin of France, and of his 
second wife, Maria Josephine of Saxony, was born 
at Versailles, the 23d of May, 1764. Before 
she had completed her fourth year the young 
princess had the great misfortune to lose both her 
parents, and from that moment she seems to have 
centred all her affections upon her brother, after- 
wards Louis XVI., whose amiable and affectionate 
nature fitted him peculiarly for the happiness of 
domestic life. 

Elizabeth of ‘France was, early in life, confided 
to the care of Madame Marsan, a woman eminently 
qualified to form the character and principles, and 
direct the education of an intelligent but proud, 


obstinate and self-willed child. Madame Marsan | 


soon won the love and confidence of her royal 
pupil, and acquired great influence over her. By 
her watchful care and judicious government, pride 
subsided into prudence and self-respect, obstinacy 
into perseverance and energy, self-will into self- 
distrust and self-control. Few persons in after- 
life would have recognized in the gentle, saintly, 
heroic sufferer of the Revolution, the proud and 
passionate child whose bursts of obstinate rage 
had so often pained and discouraged her kind 
governess. To Madame Marsan’s instructions and 





| 





example the princess owed those strong religious | 


principles, that lofty integrity of character, which 
distinguished her throughout her life. 

The Princess Elizabeth was just twelve years 
old when her elder sister Clotilde left her home 
and country to marry the Prince of Piedmont. 
This separation from a sister whom she fondly 
loved, was a great trial to the young Princess: nor 
could she turn for consolation to Madame Marsan, 
for this beloved instructress had but a short time 
before taken leave of her royal pupil and retired 
into the seclusion of a convent. The Infant 
of Spain and the Duke d’Nost, one of the 
sons of the King of Sardinia, each solicited the 
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interfered to prevent both these marriages, much 


| to the joy of Elizabeth, who, warmly attached to 


her native land, and still more so to her brother, 
could not bear the idea of leaving either. She 
devoted much of her time to the study of belles- 
lettres, history and languages, was most expert 
with her needle, most kind and generous to the 
sick and suffering poor, and most exemplary in 
the discharge of all her religious duties. She was 
never idle, but even in company was always 
sewing or embroidering. On one occasion she 
was embroidering a dress, the design of which she 
had drawn herself; a lady present, after admiring 
the work, remarked: ‘‘It is a great pity that your 
Royal Highness should be so skillful.’’ 

‘*Why so, Madame ?”’ inquired the Princess. 

‘* Because your Royal Highness needs no such 
talent, which if possessed by a poor person would 
enable her not only to support her family but to 
make her fortune.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ answered Elizabeth, gravely, ‘‘God 
has bestowed it upon me for that very purpose. 
Perhaps I may yet have to labor for the support 
of those I love.’’ 

Did she recall that conversation when in their* 
dreary Temple prison all her skill and ingenuity 
were taxed to patch the worn-out garments of her 
hapless brother’s wife and children ! 

She took no part in the intrigues of the court, 
and never solicited favors unless they were well 
deserved. Averse to dress and ostentation, she 
seldom mingled in the gayeties of the court except 
to gratify her brother, who delighted in witnessing 
the admiration she excited whenever she appeared. 
She spent most of her time in reading and study, 
her chief recreation being long rides on horseback, 
in which exercise she excelled, being both a grace- 
ful and a fearless rider. She constantly visited 
her Carmelite aunt, as she called the Princess 
Louise of France, the youngest daughter of Louis 
XV., who had taken the veil in a convent of Car- 
melite nuns. So frequently were her steps directed 
towards this convent that the king became alarmed, 
and said to her: ‘‘I do not object to your visits 
to our aunt, dear Elizabeth, provided you do 
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not follow her example; I cannot do without 
you.”’ 

‘* Fear not, dear Louis,’’ was the loving answer ; 
‘*T should never have the courage to leave you. I 
hope to spend all my life by your side.”’ 

How faithfully this determination was kept, 
even to the sacrifice of her own life, the page of 
history reveals. When the king was inoculated 
and requested his sister to follow his example, she 
insisted that sixty young girls of her own age 
should participate in this new and fortunate dis- 
covery, supplying their wants, while suffering from 
the effects of the operation, from her own private 
purse. 

In 1781 the king bought a beautiful country- 
seat at Montreuil and presented it to his sister. 
Here she henceforth spent the greater part of her 
time, and became a ministering angel to the poor 
and sick in the neighborhood. The poor were 
always relieved by her charity, the sick always 
supplied with physician, nurse, medicine, and 
nourishment. Economical in her own wants and 
expenditures, she was in truth a faithful steward, 
dispensing liberally yet judiciously the talents 
which God had confided to her. She had in her 


employ as dairymaid, a young Swiss peasant, whose ' 


honesty, industry, and neatness had won her con- 
fidence and regard. She suddenly noticed that 
her young dairymaid had lost all her bright cheer- 
fulness, and seemed a prey to some secret grief, 
shunning the company of her fellow-servants, 
whom she had hitherto delighted with her wild 
but melodious Alpine songs, and her stirring sto- 
ries of Alpine adventures. The kind young mis- 
tress could not rest till she had discovered the 
cause of this hidden sorrow. 

After some trouble she succeeded in obtaining 
the dairymaid’s confidence, and the poor girl ad- 
mitted that she was deeply attached to a Swiss 
mountaineer to whom she had been betrothed 
before she left her home; that being too poor to 
marry, she had come to Paris in the hope of 
making a little money, and thus accelerating their 
union, and that the separation from her lover was 
the cause of her distress. The benevolent Prin- 
cess instantly sent to Switzerland for Jacques, 
which was the name of the mountaineer, gave him 
employment at Montreuil, bestowed a dowry on 
her pretty dairymaid, and had them happily mar- 
ried. 

While Elizabeth was thus spending her days in 


doing good, a great political change was taking 
place around her, and when once roused to a sense 
of what was going on, the Princess clearly foresaw 
what would be the result of these commotions. 
The kind nature of the king, which often degene- 
rated into weakness, made his quick-sighted sister 
tremble for the consequences. 

‘‘A king,”’ she said, “‘like the father of a family, 
should never say ‘it must be so,’ without having 
well considered the matter; but having once said 
it, he should never retract. I see through many 
intrigues of which the king entertains no sus- 
picions, because he is so good and so guileless 
himself,”’ 

One morning in 1791, one of the Princess's 
attendants was lcoking out of a window in the 
Palace of the Tuileries at the king, who was walk- 
ing in its beautiful garden. Elizabeth asked her 
at what she was looking. ‘‘I am looking,”’ replied 
the lady, ‘‘at our kind master taking his early 
walk.”’ 

‘* Our master,’’ replied the Princess, sadly ; ‘it 
is our great misfortune that he is no longer our 
master.”’ 

The queen buoyed herself up with the belief 
that the Austrian Court was endeavoring to re- 
establish the French monarchy ; but the Princess, 
calmer, more dispassionate, clearer headed, never 
for one moment entertained this idea. She saw 
the storm gathering over the heads of the unfortu- 
nate royal family of France, and steadily looking 
death in the face, she inwardly vowed never to 
forsake her brother or his helpless children ; and 
most nobly, most faithfully did she keep her vow. 
On the 6th of October she accompanied the royal 
family to Paris, she shared in the disastrous flight 
of Varennes, and when they were arrested on the 
frontier, returned with them to the capital. 

On the dreadful 2oth of June, 1792, one of the 
infuriated populace mistook heg for the queen, 
Marie Antoinette, once the nation’s idol, and now 
the object of the people’s deadliest hate. Point- 
ing her out to his fellow-demons, this wretch ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There stands the Austrian ; down with 
her, kill her !’’ 

**You are mistaken,’’ called out an officer of 
the National Guard, ‘it is not the Queen, it is 
the Princess Elizabeth.’’ 

‘*Oh, hush,’’ cried the generous sister, ‘‘ why 
did you undeceive them; you might have spared 





them the committal of a greater crime.”’ 
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During the roth of August the king made every 
effort, used every entreaty to induce his sister to 
leave the palace and seek safety in flight, but all 
in vain; she would not leave those she loved so 
dearly, and secure her own safety, while they 
remained in such deadly peril, and when Louis 
determined to take refuge in the National Assem- 
bly, Elizabeth was there by his side. The massacre 
of the faithful Swiss who guarded the palace, filled 
the Princess with grief and horror, but her courage 
failed not. She heard with calm resignation the 
sentence of the Legislative Assembly suspending 
the king from his royal functions, and with the 
same unabated firmness, the same devoted affection, 
she followed him to his gloomy imprisonment in 
the Temple. 

While in prison she sought in every way to cheer 
and comfort her unfortunate brother and sister, 
devoting herself specially to the two royal children, 
by whose bedside, when ill, she frequently watched 
all night. Her heroic nature bore up her fragile 
frame, and her fervent piety enabled her to submit 
with patience and resignation to the will of God. 
While in the Temple she wrote the following touch- 
ing prayer: 

‘What, oh Lord, will befall me this day I know 
not; all I know is that whatsoever happens to me 
is by thine own appointment. This is all-sufficient 
for me. I adore thy eternal will, thy mysterious 
providence. I submit cheerfully and uncondition- 
ally to all thy decrees. I am ready to do thy will, 
to sacrifice all to Thee, even as my Divine Saviour 
sacrificed all for me. I ask in His blessed name 
that Thou wilt grant me patience under all my 
afflictions, and perfect submission to Thy Almighty 
will.’’ 

Elizabeth of France saw her beloved brother 
and then his ill-fated wife led forth to the scaffold. 
She was separated from her young nephew, so 
feelingly and touchingly confided to her care by 
his dying mother. Still her trust and courage 
failed not. She had still a duty to perform. Louis 
and Marie Antoinette were beyond all earthly 
pain; for them tears would not avail, but their 
helpless orphan daughter was still left to her care 
and to her love, and she roused herself to dis- 
charge with fidelity her promise to the dead. But 
the bloodhounds were not yet satiated. On the 
gth of May, 1794, the Princess was roused from 
sleep, by hearing the door of her prison unbarred. 





She rose hastily, slipped on a dress, and calmly 
awaited the entrance of her jailors, whose dark 
and ferocious looks prepared her for some new act 
of tyranny. ‘‘ Make haste, citizen,’’ they said, 
**you are wanted below.’’ ‘‘ Does my niece re- 
main here?’’ inquired Elizabeth. ‘‘ That is none 
of your business ; she will be cared for.’’ 

The Princess clasped the terrified and weeping 
child in her arms, and by way of encouraging her, 
told her not to be frightened, that she would soon 
be back. ‘* You will never come back,’’ said one 
of the jailors, with a brutal laugh, ‘‘so take your 
nightcap with you.’? She embraced her trem- 
bling niece, bade her be composed and put her 
trust in God, praying silently but earnestly for 
strength to bear whatever might be before her, 
then calmly followed the jailors into the presence 
of her judges. On being asked her name and 
rank, she replied, in clear, firm tones, ‘‘ I am the 
Princess Elizabeth-of France; the aunt of your 
King.’’ This noble and resolute answer staggered 
even her cold-hearted judges for a moment; but it 
was for a moment only, she was already doomed. 
She was subjected to a brief interrogatory, every 
question of which she answered with the most per- 
fect calmness ; the sweet, unfaltering tones touch- 
ing many hearts in that crowded hall, and yet no 
one dared lift a voice in her defence. She was 
condemned to be guillotined on the following 
morning. A brief space only was allotted her 
for her last devotions, and she too, like the unfor- 
tunate queen, was dragged in a common cart to 
the place of execution. Here she found twenty- 
four persons, male and female, old and young, 
waiting to share her fate. The women asked per- 
mission to kiss her, which was readily granted. 
Her cruel judges had ordered that she should wit- 
ness the execution of the other victims and be 
herself the last to suffer death. But even this 
moved her not. Kneeling in the midst of that 
silent crowd, absorbed in prayer, she remained 
apparently unconscious of all that was passing 
around her, until she was called in her turn to 
ascend the scaffold. She steadily walked up its 
steps, quietly laid her lovely head on the block, 
and with the utmost serenity and resignation met 
the stroke of death ; to her, only a joyful deliver- 
ance. Thus perished, on the roth day of May, 
1794, one of the best and loveliest Princesses of 
the Royal House of France. 
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HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA. 


By Mary Lioyp. 


Or Alexancer it might be said, with reference , despise these literary arts. 


Honor to whom honor 


to the city called after his name, ‘‘he builded | is due. They collected the wisdom and learning 


better than he knew.’’ Founded soon after the 


downfall of the haughty and obstinate Tyre, that | 


city of merchant princes, possessing unrivaled 
natural facilities and commanding a position where 
Europe, Asia, and Africa most nearly approach 
each other, Alexandria soon attracted the com- 
merce of the East and the West, and speedily rose 
to an important rank among the cities of the Old 
World. The unbounded and restless ambition of 
Alexander, which led him to think he could be- 
come the conqueror of the world, and his partiality 
and admiration for Greek customs, culture, and 
religion, whether real or affected, were made 
subservient by an overruling Disposer of events 
for the furtherance of His own wise purposes. 
Alexander carried his victorious conquests into 
Asia and Africa, and then followed the extension 
of the Greek language and civilization, thus pre- 
paring the way for the propagation of the gospel. 


Tyre, which had so proudly scorned and withstood | 


all the solemn warnings of the prophets, was hum- 
bled and overthrown; and upon the ruins of her 
greatness throve a city built to perpetuate the 
name and memory of its founder. In process of 
time Alexandria became the home of science and 
literature. Libraries and academies were estab- 
lished under the fostering care of the Ptolemies, 
who showed themselves princely and munificent 
patrons of art and letters. 

The highest efforts of creative genius are called 
out only when some great principle is at stake or 
by some great and absorbing crisis in the course 
of humanity, or in the struggle for national exist- 
ence or honor. Political tameness leads to poetical 
tameness, and so at Alexandria learning flourished ; 
but the inventive, originating power was wanting. 
The royal race of poets, epic, lyric, tragic, had 
died out. In their place came a multitude of 
rhetoricians and grammarians, who, like Iago, 
were ‘‘nothing if not critical.’’ They collated 
and revised manuscripts, made laborious annota- 
tions to the classic authors, settled disputed 


readings, and fixed canons of taste from which | 
there was to be no appeal. Let us not affect to 


of centuries; cherished the seed-pearls of Greek 
thought, which, without their labors, would have 
been irrecoverably lost to the world. It is to be 
remarked too that scientific investigation and the 
poetic faculty do not keep pace together. The 
conditions which favor the one, retard the growth 
of the other. At Alexandria, within a few cen- 
turies, the greatest strides were made in physical 
and mathematical science. It will be sufficient to 
mention the names of Euclid, the geometrician, 
Aratus, the astronomer, Ptolemy, the writer on 
cosmography, and Galen, the physician. 
But the different schools of philosophy made 
the most display at Alexandria. Here, as to an 
intellectual arena, came the representatives of all 
nations with their creeds and religions. Occupy- 
ing the same vantage ground, might be seen the 
| devout Buddhist, with his doctrine of annihilation 
| and absorption into the deity; the disciple of 
Zoroaster, absorbed in the contemplation of the 
conflicting theories of the good and the evil; the 
Jew, with his accumulated rabbinical lore; and 
the hierophant of the old Egyptian mythology, 
who looked. upon all other systems of religion with 
undisguised contempt, as being mere foolishness 
compared with his. Here too might be seen the 
vivacious Greek, his ready tongue and nimble 
fancy often enabling him to gain an easy victory 
in favor of Greek skepticism or pantheism while 
contending with these upholders of ancient and 
almost effete traditions. Thus Alexandria was a 
common centre where converged all the different 
and conflicting schools of thought, philosophies, 
religions and theosophies, giving expression to the 
various idess entertained of the nature of the gods 
and their relation to man. 

To Athens it was. given to be the birthplace of 
whatever is most sublime, most ideal in the con- 
ception of the beautiful, as well as of the noblest 
literature—poetry, history, philosophy that has 
ever been bequeathed as a heritage to mankind ; 
the city of the Czsars proudly assumed the role 
of mistress of the world. ‘* Zu regere imperio pop- 
ulos, Romane, momento,’’ says Virgil. She con- 
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quered nations and gave laws to subject people— 
creating by absorption and assimilation one vast 
political unit ; while it fell to the lot of Alexandria 
to give rise to a new school of philosophy—a 
sort of refined eclecticism—which sought to com- 
bine the mysticism of the Orient with whatever 
was best in the doctrines and speculations of Plato, 
and to reconcile the discordant elements in each. 

This Neo-Platonism has been defined as an ‘‘at- 
tempt to make Greek religion philosophical and 
Greek philosophy religious.” 

Those who called themselves the followers of 
Plato, and his master, Socrates, assumed too much 
for poor fallen human nature. Seeking the apothe- 
osis of man and rejecting the mystery of the Deity 
veiled in Lumanity, they missed the truth for which 
the whole life of Socrates and Plato had been one 
earnest longing. Failing to lay hold on the truth 
in its entirety, all their efforts to elevate, purify, 
and revivify the old faith proved unavailing. The 
only result from the attempt to galvanize the dead 
body of Paganism into life was to give it a spas- 
modic action ; to do more, it needed the living, 
throbbing pulse of Christianity. 

The Alexandrians were a gay and flippant race, 
living in a perpetual round ot intellectual dissipa- 
tion, and like the Athenians before them, were 
eager to tell or to hear some new thing. Born 
and nurtured in a philosophical atmosphere, they 
took in with the air which they breathed a fond- 
ness for the bewildering subtleties and abstractions 
of Neo-Platonism. Expert dialecticians, dextrous 
in argument, they were more noted for the keen- 
ness of their wit and the brilliancy of their imagi- 
nation than the solidity or depth of their reasoning. 
Even the very porters and slave-boys got a smat- 
tering of learning and philosophy, and could quote 
the opinions of Platinus, Porphyry, and Ammo- 
nius Saccas, and talk glibly of cosmogonies, affini- 
ties, absorptions and the like—phrases which they 
had caught up from their masters as they attended 
them in going to and from the lectures at the 
Museum. 

These were the Alexandrians whom Hypatia 
knew; but alas! not the only ones. She was born 
somewhere about the year 380 A.D. ; it is difficult 
among conflicting accounts to decide definitely ; 
this only is certain, that she was in the perfection 
of beauty at the time of her cruel and terrible 
death, which took place in 415. Her father, 
Theon, who would have been noted as a philoso- 





pher and mathematician, had not his fame been 
eclipsed by that of his daughter, was her early in- 
structor. Then, the pupil outstripping the teacher, 
she went to Athens, where she studied the Platonic 
philosophy at its fountain head, and attained the 
highest eminence as a lecturer on Plato and Aris- 
totle. When she returned to Alexandria, she 
assumed the government of the school over which 
her father had long presided, and which had been 
rendered illustrious by the teaching of Ammonius 
and Hierochs. She wrote two learned commenta- 
ries, one on the ‘‘ Conics’’ of Appolonius, and the 
other on the ‘‘ Astronomical Canon”’ of Dio- 
phantes. The fame of her extensive learning and 
extraordinary genius spread to all parts of the 
civilized world. The most promising youths of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were to be found assem- 
bled at her feet, and men of the highest rank were 
proud to be called her friends. Synesius of Cyrene, 
the learned and eccentric Bishop of Ptolemais, was 
her pupil before he became a Christian, and after- 
wards in his letters to her, gives the most grateful 
and affectionate testimony to her worth. He 
placed the greatest confidence in her judgment. 
Before publishing his books, he wrote to her, sub- 
mitting them to her criticism, and giving his 
reasons for writing them. 

She was celebrated not only for her erudition, 
but also for her wonderful powers of eloquence, . 
and the rare beauty of her form and face, which 
fascinated all who came within the circle of her 
influence. 

“ Her beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes; her words all ears took captive.” 

She did not, with Platinus, blush that she had 
a body, but strove that the soul within, like a 
light in an alabaster vase, should transfigure that 
body and give it radiance, ‘‘the inward life in- 
forming the outer.’’ She believed that ‘the 
outward frame is the sacrament of the soul’s in- 
ward beauty.’’ True to the Greek instinct within 
her, which recognized and worshipped the beautiful 
everywhere, she did not despise the gift of per- 
sonal beauty, but cherished it; for, spiritualized 
and etherealized, it brought her into closer ap- 
proximation with her favorite ideal, the type of 
intellectual beauty, Pallas-Athenz. 

Her very presence among her followers had the 
effect of quickening their pulses, and making their 
blood course in their veins with a more healthy 
glow. When she lectured in the Museum upon 
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her favorite subjects, astronomy, the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy, or the poetry of Homer, she seemed 
filled with a divine enthusiasm, which made her 
resemble some inspired priestess of the old re- 
ligion ; and as her eloquent, persuasive tones fell 
upon the ears of her listeners, they were lifted 
above the waves of commonplace which flooded 
their lives, and they shared with her in her noble 
aspirations for the pure and spiritual. She lived 
only for the purpose of recovering men from their 
corporeal grossness and brutish propensities, and 
lifting them toa level with the gods. The sub- 
lime views of the immortal nature of man held by 
her, were an anticipation of that feeling which led 
Kant to say that the things which impressed him 
most deeply were the starry heavens and the soul 
of man. There was in her the calm, majestic 
repose of manner, the classic purity and grace of 
a figure from the antique. Altogether, her beauty, 
talents, modesty, her sincerity and loftiness of 
purpose, her singleness of aim, the full-minded 
completeness and symmetry of character, caused 
her to be regarded by her disciples and friends 
with a feeling little less than adoration. Although 
Hypatia moved as a queen among her subjects, 
admired and caressed by the public, yet scandal 
with its withering touch never dared to assail the 
spotless beauty of her character. Palladas, the 
epigrammatist, compares her to Astrea, virgin of 
the heavens, and calls her spotless star. Another 
writer thus addresses her : 
“‘ The heavens are still thy business and thy home, 
To which thy lessons tend, from whence they came: 
Noble Hypatia! of high speech the flower, 
The lustrous star of wise instruction’s power.” 
—Greek Anthology. 
Hyperbole was stretched to its utmost limit 
when Nicephonus, wishing to compliment the 
Empress Eudoxia, called her another Hypatia. 
But even Hypatia, whose lot seemed favored 
above that of ordinary mortals, could not purchase 
immunity from the stern discipline of suffering. 
She had all her life looked forward to the day 
when the gods should again be honored with 
libations and processions and all the other “ fair 
humanities of old religion ;’’ when the ancient 
faith, purified of its dross, should again be restored 
to the sway which once it held over the hearts of 
men. Did she ever, in her heart of hearts, allow 
herself to think that perhaps after all the faith of 
Christianity might be the true one? Was it a 





premonition of her sad and terrible fate that 
darkened her mental horizon and gave rise to 
those doubtings and questionings which rent her 
being to its inmost depths? She of all others, 
dwelling on the heights of calm philosophy, should 
have risen superior to the multitude of common 
souls, and held in check the perturbations and 
agitations of her spirit. But vain were all her 
philosophical theories and assertions—they could 
not quiet her vague and restless longings, and in 
her distress she appealed to the gods to vouchsafe 
some sign of their divinity. But the gods of 
Hellas gave no answer to the despairing cry of 
their votary. Great Pan was dead—dead from 
the time when from the cross went forth the 
agonizing cry, ‘‘ It is finished.’’ 

But I must hasten to give an account of the 
fearful tragedy which put an end to Hypatia’s life. 
It has already been remarked that all races and 
religions met at Alexandria. At this time the 
Christians formed no unimportant part of the 
population, and between them and the Jews ex- 
isted the bitterest enmity. Not unfrequently were 
they at daggers’ points, and riots and scenes of 
bloodshed were the result, thus adding another 
dark page to the history of bigotry and fanaticism. 
Cyril, the Archbishop of Alexandria, possessed 
many noble and admirable qualities, but they were 
obscured by the haughty and ungovernable pas- 
sions of the man. He was ambitious, eager for 
the advancement of what he thought to be the 
interests of the Church, but unscrupulous in the 
means he used for that purpose. 

At last the Jews made a concerted and furious 
onslaught on the Christians, murdering them in- 
humanly as they rushed out of their houses at 
midnight to save one of their churches which had 
been purposely set on fire. Theodosius and his 
ministers at Constantinople cared not much for 
what was going on in the provinces, so long as 
they could follow their own devices and immerse 
themselves in pleasure; and so Cyril, knowing it 
was useless to attempt to obtain redress, or even 
to get a hearing, determined to take the law into 
his own hands. He therefore organized a force 
of the Parabolani, and with them attacked the 
Jews, who were compelled to flee from the city ; 
destroyed their synagogues ; and, plundering their 
goods, divided them among his followers. Orestes, 
the prefect of Alexandria, justly and naturally 
incensed at the high-handed proceedings of the 
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Archbishop, would listen to no explanation, and 
treated with disdain all Cyril’s repeated efforts at 
reconciliation. 

It must be remembered in extenuation of Cyril’s 
conduct that the primacy of Alexandria brought 
with it a considerable share of temporal power 
and responsibility, and that the Christians looked 
to their patriarch for support and protection. 
Five hundred monks from the desert of Nitria 
determined to make the cause of their archbishop 
their own. They entered the city and attacked 
Orestes as he was riding through the streets in his 
chariot. As they reviled him for being a Pagan, 
he exclaimed, ‘I am a Christian; I protest that 
Iam a Christian. The bishop (Atticus) of Con- 
stantinople baptized me.’’ The citizens came to 
his rescue, and delivered him out of the hands of 


these violent partisans ; but not before he had re- | 


ceived a frightful wound in the face, from a stone 
thrown by one Ammonius, The monk speedily 


expiated his crime, by death under torture. His | 


body was conveyed to the cathedral, where it lay 
in state and received all the honors of martyrdom. 
Cyril did not denounce the outrage, but magnified 
the virtues of Ammonius, and changed his name 
to Thaumasius, the Wonderful. Thus the rupture 
between the prefect and the archbishop, instead 
of being healed, widened every day. 

But the climax of honors had yet to be reached. 
Day after day as Cyril passed the residence of 
Hypatia, or the doors of the academy where she 
taught, he observed a gorgeous train of horses and 
litters, with a retinue of slaves in attendance. 
These belonged to the many friends and admirers 
of Hypatia, who-thronged round he7z, presenting 
their homage. Of these none visited her so fre- 
quently as Orestes. He had the highest respect 
for her judgment, and again and again consulted her 





| on matters pertaining to the government of the 
_city. It was beli¢ved by the Christians that she 
| prejudiced his mind against the archbishop, and 
| added fuel to the flames of his resentment. All 
the meaner passions were aroused in Cyril’s breast 
_at the thought that the heathen woman should 
| possess so much influence over Orestes, and for- 
| getting the principles of that religion which he 
| professed to teach, he resolved, we are told‘on the 
authority of Suidas, to compass her death. 

One morning in Lent, as Hypatia was returning 
from the lecture-room in the Academy, she was 
| met in the street by an infuriated mob, headed by 
| Peter the Reader. Like so many wild beasts, they 
rushed upon her, tore her from her chariot, and 
| dragged her to the church called the Czsareum. 
There, sinking their humanity, degrading them- 
selves to the level of demons, they desecrated the 
| sanctity of the place, staining the white marble floor 
with her blood. With shells and potsherds they 
tore off the quivering flesh from the bones, and tak- 
| ing her members to a place on the beach ‘called Ci- 
| naron, burned them, and cast the ashes into the sea. 
| Some ecclesiastical historians are of the opinion 
that there is not sufficient evidence to convict 
Cyril of any part in this inhuman murder, and lay 
the blame on the wild, fierce, and turbulent Alex- 
andrian mob (Levissimum hominum genus, Cave), 
whose passions he was unable to control. Canon 
Robertson, one of the latest authorities, says: 

‘* That Cyril had any share in this atrocity, ap- 
pears to be an unsupported calumny.” 

While the Church will ever have to lament that 
such a foul disgrace has been brought upon her 
name, she must at the same time disclaim the spirit 
which led to the perpetration of this horrible 
crime as alien and inimicable to that of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 











UNDER THE SNOW. 


By L. 


My garden lies under the shrouding snow, 
The drifting, glittering snow ; 

Each flower that I reared has bowed its head, 

Its sweet bloom withered—its fragrance fled ; 

I loved them living, and mourn them dead; 

Dead under the weight of the winter snow, 

While over their grave the north winds blow; 
Dead! and I loved them so! 


But the sun by-and-by will melt the snow, 
The stainless shroud of snow, 

And the beautiful rose and the stately tree, 

May blossom and grow again for me; 


M. B. 


And my heart will be glad if I may see 

The sweet buds creep from beneath the snow, 

While over their petals the south winds blow; 
Glad! for I loved them so! 


Ah! buried far under life’s glittering snow, 
Its pitiless drifts of snow, 
The blossoms of Joy, whose luscious bloom 
Smothered my heart in their sweet perfume, 
Lie frozen and wrapped in a rayless gloom; 
Can they ever come back from their shroud of snow? 
No, no; they are dead—and the north winds blow! 
Dead! and I loved them so! 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


Vittorio EMMANUELE. Maria ALBERTO EUGE- 
NIO FERDINANDO Tommaso, better known as Vic- 
tor Emmanuel II., King of Italy, was born in 
Turin, March 14, 1820, and was the oldest son of 
Carlo Alberto, of Sardinia, and Theresa, daughter 
of the Grand Duke Ferdinand, of Tuscany. He 
received his early education from the Jesuits. In 
1842, being then Duke of Savoy, he married the 
Archduchess Adelaide, of Austria, and six years 
later took the field with his father in the war 
against his wife’s kindred. At the battle of Goito 
he was wounded, and at Novara won great admira- 
tion by his gallantry. The latter battle resulted 
disastrously to the Italians; and Charles Albert, 
believing that his son’s matrimonial alliance would 
be of service in treating with the conquering gene- 
ral, abdicated the throne. Victor Emmanuel sur- 
rounded himself at the beginning of his reign with 
able ministers, including Cavour and D’ Azeglio, 
who gave him aid in his diplomatic negotiations 
with other sovereigns and in quelling the spirit of 
insurrection that had begun to show itself at home. 
He began his reign under the most unfavorable 
auspices. He had to overcome the consequences 
of a disastrous war with Austria, to subdue faction, 
and to preserve the constitution, to annul which, 
it was said, Austria attempted to bribe him with 
the offer of Parma, by which his troops became the 
comrades of the allied armies in the Crimea. The 
same year he paid a visit to the British court, and 
received an enthusiastic reception from the Eng- 
lish people. His daughter, the Princess Clothilde, 
was given in marriage to Prince Napoleon, cousin 
of the late Emperor of the French. In 1859, after 
a series of sanguinary battles with Austria, in which 
the Austrians were defeated by the allied French 
and Sardinian troops, Austrian power was driven 
from Lombardy, which State was annexed to the 
Sardinian crown. He concluded with England a 
treaty of commerce, and obtained a treaty of peace 
from Austria upon comparatively easy terms. 

In 1855 his monarchy acquired additional con- 
sideration through the convention signed with 
England and France, and other important States 
of the Italian Peninsula voted for their annexation 
to the rest of Italy which acknowledged the rule 
of the Sardinian monarch, After the annexation 
of these Provinces to his crown, Victor Emmanuel 





assumed the title of King of Italy. In 1866, after 
the ‘‘Seven weeks’ war,’’ Venice was added to the 
Italian dominions, and in 1870 the Papal States 
were incorporated in his dominions, thus bringing 
about that unification of Italy, which the Italians 
had long struggled for, and which we see to-day. 
In 1871 Victor Emmanuel moved his capital from 
Florence to Rome, and took up his residence in 
the Inomial palace. The king’s first wife dying 
in 1855, he afterwards contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Rosa Vercellana, whom he made 
Countess of Miraflore. 

The reign of Victor Emmanuel was very event- 
ful. He possessed a stubborn, iron will, and was 
noted for his personal bravery. He was regarded 
as a man of small mental capacity, however. He 
had strong friends, and equally strong enemies. 
He leaves two sons and two daughters. His eldest 
son, Umberto, Prince of Piedmont, is his succes- 
sor. He was born in 1844, and is consequently 
thirty-three years of age. He was a major-general 


.in the Italian army, and is regarded as a man of 


independent mind. It is thought, by persons who 
know his purposes best, that any modification of 
his father’s policy he may make will be in the 
anti-clerical interest. He was married April 22d, 
1868, to his cousin, Princess Margarita, of Genoa. 

Prince Amadeus, Victor Emmanuel’s second 
son, was King of Spain from December, 1870, till 
February, 1873, and is now living in retirement in 
Italy. Pia, the second, is the present Queen of 
Portugal. 

Victor Emmanuel’s fatal illness assumed a form 
at first which caused no especial alarm, as he had 
often suffered similar attacks and rallied speedily. 
His extreme corpulency made him a victim of 
many disorders which men of lesser habit escape. 
It was necessary to bleed him freely at times, and 
his fondness for hunting and other open air sports 
were encouraged by his physicians as a necessity 
of his peculiar constitution. 

By the death of Victor Emmanuel Italy has lost 
at once one of the most illustrious of her heroes 
and most consistent of her statesmen. Without 
him, it is questionable whether at the present 
moment she would have been a free and indepen- 
dent Power, holding a powerful voice in the coun- 
cils of Europe. 
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THE THREE NAOMIES, AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


By Mrs. C. Durance. 


CHAPTER IV.—BATTLE OF NORTH POINT.—ORIGIN | 
OF HYMN OF THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. | 

Ir was on Sunday, the 11th of September, 1814. 
The citizens of Baltimore were reposing in sup- | 
posed tranquility, when the signal gun was fired 
or Federal Hill, to give warning of the enemy’s | 
approach. The drums beat, and the troops flew 
to arms. 

The troops formed into a brigade under General 
Stricker, to impede or check the British army, 
which were disembarking at North Point. At- 
tached to this brigade were Major Pinckney’s Ri- 
fles, Captain Asquith’s Company, Captain Cone’s, 
and large bodies of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
volunteers, who had returned from Bladensburg. 
On Chincapin Hill, called so from the dwarf chest- 
nuts that once grew there, earth breastworks, with 
a wide ditch, were thrown up, on which were 
mounted, ez darbette, some twenty-four pounders 
and light ordnance, with other fortified mounds, 
manned by Commodore Rodger’s crew of about 
eight hundred sailors. The Maryland and Vir- 
ginia militia were here entrenched. The entire 
force which was posted here for the defence of the 
eastern side of the town amounted to about ten 
thousand men, while volunteers from York, Lan- 
caster, and the adjoining towns poured in. Captain 
Spangler’s company from Yorktown arrived just in 
time for the battle of North Point, and was placed 
in the centre of Colonel Sterrett’s Fifth Regiment. 
The next day the pickets signalled the approach 
of the British forces. 

General Stricker drew up his forces before the 
meeting-house on the edge of the wood, his right 
resting on Bear’s Creek, which debouched into the 
Patapsco River, and his left was flanked by an ex- 
tensive marsh of an impregnable nature. 

Two companies of Sterrett’s Regiment, with 
Cone’s Rifles, had been thrown forward in recon- 
noissance, and to skirmish with the light troops. 
The country from the foot of Chincapin Hill down 
to North Point was a flat country, with here and 
there a plantation clearing ; the road was narrow, 
running through dense pine, scrubby oak, and per- 
simmon woods. 

The Baltimore Fifth Regiment was drawn up in 





the wood; on its left was a road which was en- 


| filaded with artillery companies, composed of the 


Thirty-ninth uniformed Regiment, under Colonel 
Amies. This line extended to the face of a farm 
of several acres, covered with corn, fodder, and 
sedge fields. This line was supported by several 
small corps of artillery, with a troop of cavalry and 
riflemen, amounting in all to about three thousand 
men. Only two or three of the regiments were 
uniformed ; the rest of the troops presented a mot- 
ley aspect of colors. The coats were principally 
of blue, faced with buff or scarlet. The green 
dress of the riflemen looked neat and soldierly. 

The sharp crack of the rifle soon announced that 
our advance was engaged with the enemy skir- 
mishing. In scouting through the woods their 
green uniform so mingled with the foliage that 
they fell upon the British light troops ere their 
presence was unmasked, and ambush fighting com- 
menced in true Indian style. 

The British light troops soon deployed right and 
left into the woods, while their column marched 
steadily up the narrow road to where General 
Stricker’s line was formed. 

In advance of the enemy’s column General Ross 
and his numerous staff were cautiously approaching, 
reconnoitering with their telescopes. 

They presented a gay, glittering group of officers, 
richly arrayed in scarlet, and elegantly mounted 
on their chargers. A group of about twenty rode 
up to a knoll which was shaded by several large 
pine trees ; here they halted to rest and survey the 
road. During this reconnoissance the riflemen and 
the British light troops were saluting each other 
with sharp rifle balls, from bush coverts, tree- 
trunks, and other little convenient shelters. Cap- 
tain Cone threw his men into the recess of the 
fences, from which they picked off their adversaries 
with fatal accuracy. A squad of riflemen observ- 
ing this group of officers, this corps of observation, 
leveled their pieces at them. Their volley had a 
deadly effect ; General Ross fell mortally wounded. 
He was immediately carried to the rear on a litter. 
He was dressed in a brilliant scarlet uniform, with 
a gray-colored surtout thrown over it. The group 
and staff retired. The British bugles echoed 
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through the woods, and the skirmishing became 
incessant. 

The heads of the British columns advanced 
rapidly, and our skirmishers gradually retreated 
before their numerous antagonists. By the time 
that the consternation which had seized upon the 
British ranks on the death of General Ross had 
subsided, and the senior officer of the enemy had 
assumed the command of the forces, General 
Stricker had completed his line of battle, and with 
not more than two thousand men he advanced to 
meet five thousand well-disciplined troops. On 
the left of the road was a farm clearing of many 
large fields, in the centre of which was a large 
house, and cattle-sheds, also several stacks of fod- 
der dotting the fields. The British pioneers on 
reaching this clearing cut away the fences and 
wheeled in columns into the open spaces. Our 
artillery commenced firing into their columns, 
which made wide gaps in their massed ranks, but 
which they filled up as vacated, as if they were 
marching on their parade ground. The American 
fire became so galling and destructive to their 
columns that at last some of the regiments took 
shelter behind the fodder. 
with much intrepidity, marched up almost within 
musket-shot, viewing the several positions with 
their field-glasses, 

Many posted themselves in the house to view 
more safely our positions from the windows; but 
Montgomery’s Artillery soon riddled their quar- 
ters, and they flew from it like swallows from their 
summer's retreat at the approach of winter. 

The contest was severe, but not long, and even- 
tually superior discipline prevailed over courage. 
The brunt of this spirited engagement fell upon 
Major William Pinckney’s Rifle Brigade—the truly 
distinguished Pinckney, who as our able and 
polished representative at the Court of St. James, 
when he found all logic, all reason, all appeals to 
justice fruitless in behalf of his country’s neutral 
rights, threw away his diplomatic pen, returning 
to his country, drew the sword of the patriot citi- 
zen soldier in defence of her injured honor, ~ 

The valor of the Fifth uniform Regiment and 
the Twenty-seventh Militia Corps particularly won 
honor for themselves. After an hour’s conflict 
Colonel Amies’s Regiment wavered, when this 
regiment, on whom much reliance had been placed, 
broke and retreated in great disorder. Thus out- 
flanked, General Stricker immediately withdrew 


The officers behaving , 





Sterrett’s, Long’s, McDonald’s, Fowler’s, and 
Pinckney’s Regiments, changed his front, or re~ 
formed his line of battle, in the rear of his first 
position. 

No success attended this operation ; confusion 
had seized upon all. The British sounded a charge 
at double-quick step, and our reformed line was 
broken, not to be reformed, and a general retreat 
resulted, nor was a halt made in the flying ranks 
till they reached the entrenchments on Chincapin 
Hill, where Commodore Rodgers, with eight hun- 
dred sailors and about five thousand militia were 
behind the breastworks. The fortifications ex- 
tended the whole length of the Hill. This formi- 
dable entrenchment, or its apparent strength, 
ultimately saved the city from the attack of the 
land forces, which approached to within one mile 
of this Hill. There encamping on either side of 
the Philadelphia road, on the night after the battle 
of North Point, their pickets stretched to the foot, 
and talked with ours quite friendly. 

Colonel Brooke, on arriving at this point, recon- 
noitered and manceuvred as if he intended to turn 
the entrenchment, and so advance on the Harford 
and York roads, where the town was unprotected 
by any works; but this movement was checked by 
General Winder with the Virginia Militia, and 
some regular troops, who moved in that direction, 
threatening to get in the rear of his army and so 
cut off all retreat to his ships. Colonel Brooke 
took prudence by the forelock and retreated to 
North Point over the battle-ground of the day 
before, and so safely reémbarked under cover of 
the British fleet. 

In the midst of the embarkation of the retiring 
British troops there was a white flag mingled with 
them; this flag of truce bore Mr. Francis S. Key and 
his fellow-commissioners, empowered to treat with 
the military powers of the invading fleet, and nego- 
tiate some international rules as regarded an ex- 
change of prisoners. On arriving on board of 
Admiral Cockburn’s ship they were received with 
much courtesy ; but a simultaneous attack by land 
and water being meditated, the commissioners were 
detained on board as prisoners till the result of the 
actions were ascertained. Thus painfully impris- 
oned, they became unwilling spectators of the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry. With hearts filled 
with despair they beheld the flag of their country 
waving over the fort, as they feared, for the last 
time, 
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The British fleet formed a semicircle in front of 
the fort, at a safe distance to bombard it, during 
the night. The bomb-ships, from whose iron 
mouths issued over two thousand shells, bursting 
in showers of fire over the safeguard of their city, 
were anchored in front of the men-of-war. With 
painful anxiety their straining eyes watched the 
descent of each missile till darkness hid their work. 

About midnight the British became aware that 
their shells had done very little injury, and that it 
was impossible to get possession of the harbor or 
to destroy the fortified works of the fort, therefore 
the commanders determined to land competent 
forces, and take the town in the rear. Thus at 
midnight, several bomb-vessels, rocket-boats, and 
a large division of barges, filled with a corps of 
marines, soldiers, etc., amounting to from twelve 
to fourteen hundred men, attempted to run by the 
fort, which stands on a peninsula which is formed 
by a sheet of water which runs from the harbor to 
Spring Garden. 
when they had passed the fort. 

This signal they gave prematurely, for it gave 
the alarm to a six-gun water battery in the rear of 
the fort, on the cove side. They opened their 
fire upon the spot from which they saw the rgcket 
ascend ; when the fort and all the outworks around 
opened a tremendous fire of red-hot shot. This fir- 
ing was at random, and without aim, but it struck 
two of the barges and sunk them ; the firing was so 
terrific that the enemy abandoned the enterprise. 
The next morning a barge was found floating near 
the shore filled with dead soldiers and sailors. 

The patriotic prisoners watched the fort during 
the night with eager, beating hearts, as Francis S. 
Key transmitted his inspired thoughts to paper in 
the following words: 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed, etc. 

Théy thought that Fort McHenry had been an- 
nihilated through the night, but on the gray dawn 
of the morning of the 14th of September ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner”’ still floating in the air, 
burst upon their eyes. Their position prevented 
them from proclaiming aloud their sensations, but 
the poet transmitted them to posterity by the con- 
cluding verse of his national hymn." 





? On Mr. Key’s return to Baltimore he had this celebrated 
poetical national anthem published by Captain Benjamin 
Edes, of the Twenty-seventh Baltimore Regiment. Captain 


A signal-rocket was to be given 





The admirable defence made by Major Arm- 
stead, of Fort McHenry, and the combined land 
forces, caused the English fleet to abandon any 
further attack, and they departed down the bay on 
the 15th day of September, 1814. 


CHAPTER V.—CUPID AT WORK.—SPECULATIONS DO 
NOT ALWAYS SUCCEED. 

ALL was again quiet in Washington; its ruins 
were not again molested, although Baltimore was 
attacked. 

Housekeeping was again resumed by Coionel 
Clarendon, and all former associations with Cap- 
tains Melbourne and Aubrey were renewed. As 
they were both such constant visitors he feared 
that Melbourne might propose marriage to his 
sister; he considered it his duty to hint to him in 
a quiet way, that he would not wish her to marry 
any man who had only a temporary military pro- 
fession to depend on. 

The opportunity soon occurred. As they were 
all three enjoying a supper together, Melbourne 
began to rally Beaufort on being in love. 

‘*Pshaw! Beaufort in love !’’ said Colonel Clar- 
endon; ‘I hope he is not such a fool as to think 
of marrying at this present time. I should con- 
sider him either a fool or a knave, and I do not 
believe he is either.” 





Edes had a printing-office at the corner of Baltimore and Gay 
streets. 

The defenders of the Monumental City had their daily 
parade in the square beforethe Theatre. A lot of them were 
assembled in a room in a one-story building adjoining the 
Theatre, there awaiting the time for the drill to commence. 
They were rejoicing over the late victory, and were in a joyous 
mood, when they were joined by Captain Thomas Warner 
and Captain Benjamin Edes, who requested the merry group 
to listen to a new patriotic song that he had just published. 
He read it to the delighted young soldiers, who heartily ap- 
plauded each verse. He then suggested that it should be 
sung, as the author had arranged the words, to the old air of 
“ Anacreon in Heaven.” 

As Mr. Ferdinand Durang, who was a soldier in the army, 
was known to be an excellent vocalist, and being present, 
the task was assigned to him. 

He was accordingly mounted on an old rush-bottom chair, 
and sung the National Anthem for the first time. The verses 
were so appropriate, so impressive, that every heart beat in 
unison with the words and the cause, that he had to repeat it 
several times, till at last the entire group joined in the chorus. 

The Theatre was opened by Messrs. Warren and Wood 
shortly after, and the “Star-Spangled Banner”’ was nightly 
sung by Mr. Ferdinand Durang, and the chorus by the entire 
company, 
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‘¢ How so?”’ inquired Melbourne. 

‘*What right has a man who is in the army, 
with nothing else to depend upon, to marry a 
woman to make her miserable? What happiness 
can a sensitive woman have when bullets are flying 
round his head, and she does not know the moment 
one may strike him ?”’ 

‘‘Then you would not consent ‘to your sister’s 
marrying one of the military profession ?’’ inquired 
Melbourne. 

‘* Much as I honor the profession, I say no! I 
should not hesitate to decide for her sake !’’ 

‘* And your daughter, then ?’’ added Beaufort. 

*« She is yet but a child, and I hope the war will 
be over before she is of an age to think of mar- 
riage.”’ 

** Aye, aye, you are right,’’ observed Captain 
Beaufort. ‘‘ Hang the war. This scldiering is a 
bad speculation ; worse for the officers! An out- 
sider may get a contract to supply the soldiers with 
coats, shoes, or bread, and he may make his for- 
tune. Buta poor lieutenant or captain goes into 
battle; he may kill twenty exemies ; that does him 


no good! It yields him nothing. He may losea 


leg or an arm ; that don’t pay; or he may have his , 


head shot off! His regiment wins the honor, he 
loses his life, which is his all! However, I am in 
for it, and that, too, just now, while there is such 
a fine opportunity for me to make my fortune, and 
here I am tied like a dead log to my post ; a poor 
post it is! of captain in the army, when I might, 
with a little good luck, be a—a—’’ he hesitated a 
little, when Colonel Clarendon filled up the vacuum, 
saying, ‘‘a colonel.” 

‘* A colonel,’’ reiterated Beaufort. 
Pshaw! No, indeed. 
know Jack Hayes?”’ 

** Certainly !’’ 

‘* Well! Jack was sailing through the Straits of 
Magellan on board the Black Crow, when a vio- 
lent storm arose, the vessel was cast ashore, the 
cargo was lost, but Jack was saved, and sheltered 
on the coast of Patagonia. He then became 
acquainted with the manners of the people; he 
says they are a race that only require proper gov- 
ernment to become a great nation. There honor 
and wealth would be my re vard, if I could invest 
my energies in the cause.’ 

The risible faculties of the party were too much 


excited to suppress their mirth, when Melbourne 
said ; 


** A colonel! 
Well, I will tell you. You 





‘*Then you think you could become Governor 
of Patagonia.’’ 

‘*Governor! No, sir, King! 
King for me! I assure you.”’ 

‘« My dear Beaufort, I think it is very fortunate 
that you are tied here as a captain, for it keeps you 
out of bad company; you would soon get tired of 
your Patagonian subjects,’’ observed the Colonel. 
He had spoken on the subject that he wished, and 
he hoped it would have the effect. 

In 1815 Peace was proclaimed. 

Most of the volunteers were discharged ; those 
who had trades or professions prepared to resume 
them. 

Colonel Clarendon having been indemnified for 
his losses in the John Brown, resigned his commis- 
sion and retired in affluence. Captain Melbourne 
was transferred to the regular army, and Captain 
Beaufort obtained a clerkship in the War Depart- 
ment. 

Happy to see peace once more restored, Geral- 
dine tried to resume her methodical rules, but cir- 
cumstances opposed her at every turn. Percy 
laughed at her system, while he was continually 
looking out for new speculations. ‘I tell you,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ nothing is gained by being too particu- 
lar. Now if luck would only take a turn, I could 
make my fortune this year.”’ 

‘* Why, Percy, can it be possible that you are a 
predestinarian ?”’ 

‘* Not exactly, but chance governs us more than 
we will allow. Intellect does not always succeed 
in securing fortune and position, nor does igno- 
rance, yet we see fortune alternates with both. 
How is that? What is it that distributes favors 
and fortunes so unequally in this world? I say it 
is chance; and chance and good luck are synony- 
mous terms.”’ 

«* Ah! Percy, I am afraid you leave ay and 
order out of your catalogue.”’ 

‘* Not at all; for I have to work hard to get any 
luck on my ade, and she is so slippery that I have 
to watch her with both my eyes in looking out for 
a good speculation, and I tell you that that is hard 
work. Now I would just as soon throw myself in 
the ocean, as go on board of a ship if fortune was 
against me, for I might be wrecked and lost. Now 


Nothing less than 


if luck was in my favor, and I was swimming about 
in the water, I might be picked up and taken to 
some port, and make my fortune. 
in this world, I tell you.’ 
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‘Nonsense, Percy, you really terrify me with { till I have a cage to put it in, and I want it to be 


your singular ideas. 
might be saved, but I think you would stand very 
little chance if you went swimming about the 
ocean trusting to fortune for some one to pick you 
up.” 

*¢T do not think so, for if I was not picked up, 
Fortune, to save her character, would drift me to 
some island that I could take possession of.’’ 


‘- All that is very unlikely to happen, so I wish | He had obtained a situation in one of the public 


you would let your mind wander to something that 
would.”’ 

And he did let his mind wander, for it never 
was at rest ; he was one amongst the number who 
were seeking situations. The peculiarity of his 
disposition led him always to look forward to 
speculations. Just after he had left Geraldine he 
met Melbourne. 

‘Come, Melbourne,”’ said he,’’ join me in a 
certain operation, and our fortune is made !’’ 

‘*What is it ?”’ 

“You know silk is very scarce, and all silk goods 
command their price.’’ 

‘Weill! you have no silk, have you?”’ 

‘‘No, not exactly; but listen patiently to me. 
Land is cheap on the coast of Carolina. Mulberry 
trees grow there fast. Besides there are vines and 
trees that silkworms and spiders flourish upon, and 
I calculate that every acre of land will feed a hun- 
dred million of worms and spiders; anly think of 
the bushels of cocoons.”’ 

‘*Don’t you think that your spiders will eat 
your worms ?”’ 

‘I never thought of that; but we may keep 
them separate.”’ 

*‘ Consider the expense of hiring hands; planting 
the trees would eat up whatever funds we might 
invest in it. No, Beaufort, we will never be able 
to make our fortunes on worms and spiders. Be- 
sides, the money will be made by those who buy 
the cocoons, and the manufacturers.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, what a time I have to get any one 
to agree with me; but Geraldine thinks it a very 
good idea.’’ 

** Indeed !’’ observed Melbourne, laughing, ‘I 
do not think she would like to live in a log cabin 
in thé midst of a swamp, assisting you to catch 
spiders, and shaking with the ague.”’ 

‘Well, I declare I never thought of the ague. 
I must do something to make money. I want to 
marry, but I do not want to take my bird captive 


If you were wrecked you | 
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a handsome one.”’ 

** You are right in your principles, but I do not 
think your spiders and worms will assist you.”’ 

Some two years passed without any change in 
the positions or locations of any of the parties; a 
seeming apathy seemed to pervade all. Beaufort 
formed plan after plan in his fertile brain, not one 
of which could be formed into a solid scheme. 


offices ; it was but a temporary one to be sure, how- 
ever, he could enjoy Geraldine’s society, while his 
brain luxuriated in speculating in ‘‘ splendid cas- 
tles built in the air ;’’ he was satisfied. 

The fashion of the United States assembled in 
Washington when Congress met. The halls of the 
Capitol were daily crowded with the elité that con- 
gregated there; among them were Captain Mel- 
bourne and Naomie. The observations made by 
both of them on the orators and their subjects pro- 
duced a sentiment of unity that was growing dan- 
gerous to both of them; Colonel Clarendon per- 
ceived it, and wished to check it, but how could 
he do so without divulging his future plans? It 
was too soon for that ; his only course was to watch 
silently. 

The country was greatly agitated by contending 
parties on the all-absorbing question of slavery. 
Henry Clay was to speak on the subject, and 
Naomie had been looking forward with much 
pleasure, expecting to hear an unusual display of 
eloquence. When Melbourne remarked that Mr. 
Clay was to speak on the subject the next day, 
Colonel Clarendon replied ‘‘ that he was not very 
well, and that they would not go.’’ 

‘Not go!”’ reiterated Melbourne, ‘‘ and Henry 
Clay going to speak on such a subject! My dear 
sir, a nation’s destiny hangs on his breath. With 
your leave I will wait on the ladies ; every one will 
be there.” 

‘* That may be, but it is not necessary for Nao- 
mie to be there.” 

“Tt may not be altogether necessary, father,’’ 
replied Naomie, ‘‘ but it would be very agreeable 
to her.” 

** Then her father must escort her there himself,’ 
observed Colonel Clarendoa. 

Melbourne was mortified, and took his leave. 
No comment passed between the father and daugh- 
ter, although it was evident that a very unpleasant 
feeling had arisen between them. 
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The morning of that eventful day found her : 
musing before the fire, not thinking of going out, 
when her father reminded her of their intended 
visit to the Capitol. She paused for a moment to 
consider what reply she should make to him. To 
her the intended excursion had lost half its pleas- 
ure. But Aubrey would be there; consequently 
she arose to prepare to go, and apologized to her 
father for detaining him. Her toilette was soon 
arranged, and she accompanied him and Geraldine 
without any further observations. 

Ah! Naomie, what is that feeling that is intrud- 
ing itself between a parent’s love and yours? las, 
it is the first departure of a child’s simplicity of 
heart! It calls on art to lend its aid to hidea 
sudden metaporphosis that has just taken place in 
nature. Nature should know no such changes; 
yet it does. It is a course she takes. Why? 
Wherefore? None can answer; it is unanswerable. 
But it is sanctioned in all climes, and all creeds. 
Therefore, so be it. And Melbourne! He was 
too refined to be insensible to the fascination that 
surrounded him. His young pupil progressed in 
all the languages, to the delight of her father, who 
listened in admiration to her progress, and was 
heard frequently to exclaim, ‘‘ All is right, she will 
succeed in it ;’’ or, ‘‘she will realize all my hopes!”’ 
These, and other expressions of the same nature, 
were constantly drawn from him, 

The galleries were already filled when Colonel 
Clarendon’s party arrived in the hall. The seats 
seemed all occupied, when Melbourne approached 
them and informed the Colonel where there were 
some reserved for them. A cold, formal bow of 
thanks, and a smile from Naomie, repaid him for 
his past mortification. 

The most intense interest was felt throughout 
the hall, and profound silence reigned as the com- 
manding, manly form of Henry Clay arose to ad- 
dress the assemblage on a subject of vital interest 
to his country. His clear, silvery voice fell on the 
ears of his listeners, his splendid oratory and mag- 

ical genius held them spell-bound. The silence 
of the grave held its influence over them; at length 
a long suppressed silence was broken, and murmurs 
vf approbation burst from the immense auditory, 
us if the weight of the globe was lifted from the 
shoulders of Atlas. The incubus that weighed 
down the country was removed. The great ques- 
tion was at rest. Henry Clay’s victory was com- 


CHAPTEP VI.—MYSTERY ON MYSTERY. 

DETERMINED to put an end to suspense, Mel- 
bourne sought an interview with Colonel Claren- 
don, during which he requested his daughter’s 
hand. Colonel Clarendon looked at him with 
astonishment for some time, when he replied: 

‘¢ My dear friend, it is impossible! There are 
many reasons that compel me to refuse to sanction 
an alliance with my daughter. Your profession ! 
In the first place, you would have to abandon it, 
and you have no other as yet.’’ 

‘« That is true ; but it is one I always gloried in, 
and one that I have heard you speak of in the most 
exalted terms.’’ 

‘*True! for those who are not bound by any 
other ties but those of their country’s welfare ; 
yet, remember, they are not alone great who win 
battles and govern empires. The harmonious voice 
of the orator as it moves to mercy the stern judge, 
when pleading the cause of innocence, is greater 
far than the warrior. The triumphs of art are 
greater than the triumphs of war! War brings 
horrors, misery, and famine on the most prosper- 
ous lands.”’ 

‘* Do you condemn the principles of patriotism ? 
Is it not right that I should follow the footsteps of 
our forefathers, and devote my life to preserve the 
legacy they have left us?’’ 

‘*When you went forward in the defence of 
your countfy, your conduct deserved the name of 
patriotism; the cause was just and honorable. 
But peace is restored, and other vocations should 
claim attention.’’ 

‘There is peace with Europe, it is true. But 
there are other difficulties to be settled. Our 
frontiers are liable to be assailed at any moment. 
The best lands of Florida are held by barbarians, 
after we have paid for them.” 

«¢ And who were they bought from ?’’ 

‘©The Spaniards.’’ 

‘What right had they to sell the lands of the 
aborigines, who were the rightful owners of the 
soil? Had they the right? No; but it is an 
assumed power taken to drive them from their 
hunting-grounds on which they were born, and 
where the bones of all their race have been buried 

for.ages; must they leave them, and wander forth 
they know not where, in uncongenial climes to 
encounter frosts, snows, and perhaps starvation. 
Once the poor Indian was the proud possessor of 
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over. Unversed in worldly knowledge, he ex- 
changed his ground piece by piece for a few glit- 
tering baubles, a string of beads, or a draught of 
intoxicating beverage; they knew not the value 
of their land, or the grasping power they were 
dealing with. Thus they are despoiled of their 
homes, driven step by step, till they have scarcely 
a place to rest their weary bones; yet you mean to 
aid in driving the remnant of the race from the 
last place they claimed astheirown. Do youcon- 
sider it as honorable warfare? Are you willing to 
dzaw your sword, that sword on whose blade honor 
is engraved by its former deeds, in such a cause? 
Pause ere you wash the inscription out in the 
blood of the poor Indian. This is one objection 
to your marriage with my dear child. Another is, 
she is too young to assume the duties of a wife. 
Again, I have my own selfish views. I have edu- 
cated her for one purpose, a purpose that she has 
never yet been informed of, her youth rendering 
her incapable of comprehending it, were it intrusted 
to’her.”’ 

‘* What is that purpose ? does it contemplate her 
marriage with another ?’’ 

‘I cannot answer that question with candor.”’ 

‘If you intend her to marry another person, 
why did you allow my frequent visits at your house 
without intimating that she was pledged to another 
person ?”” 

‘You mistake my words; I did not say she was 
pledged to another person. In vindicating myself 
against your charge, I can only say I was under 
the delusion that your attentions were directed te 
my sister.’” 

‘Can it be possible that you were so mistaken ?”’ 
continued Melbourne, who was about to mention 
his friend’s name, as being a suppliant for Geral- 
dine’s hand, when the thought occurred to him 
that he might cause some mischief; besides he had 
sufficient work to plead his own cause. ‘Since 
your objection to a military life is so great, suppose 
I abandon it for another; would you then give me 
your daughter? Would you sanction our union?”’ 

‘Melbourne, there is no man I respect more 
than you, no one to whom I would sooner relin- 
quish my care of her than you. But I can pro- 
mise nothing until time develops some events. 
There is a duty for her to perform before she can 
enter the marriage state. What it is, is known 
only to myself. She is too young to be informed 
of it, and I wish silence to be observed on that 





subject, if we are to continue friends,”’ 


This mysterious ending to their conference was 
most unsatisfactory to Melbourne. After the pro- 
hibition to speak on the subject, honor bound him 
to silence; but thought was busy in his brain. 
Could he continue his visits? How could he regu- 
late his conduct ? in the injunction laid, there was 
no prohibition against them. Was he to abandon 
his profession? There was no hope of reward held 
out to him should he do so. What course he was 
to pursue, puzzled him strangely. At length he 
came to the conclusion to do that which was most 
agreeable to him—to continue his visits, and to 
say nothing to Naomie of his having proposed for 
her. 

It was a source of sorrow and mystery to Colonel 
Clarendon that his eyes had not penetrated deeper 
into the thoughts of his child; he feared lest her 
affections should be lost beyond her control. 

Separation he considered as the best remedy, 
resolving to leave Washington and take up his 
residence in New York until she was of an age 
sufficiently ripe to undertake the task he contem- 
plated assigning to her. 

He announced his intention of leaving Washing- 
ton, in due form to his sister Geraldine, and to his 
daughter. It filled them with consternation and 
grief. Geraldine expostulated with him. 

‘¢ Why should we leave our friends here? Why . 
break the ties of friendship which have bound us 
together in the dark hour of our trouble ?’’ 

Expostulations were vain ; his determination was 
formed, and he was resolved to put it in execution. 
He sought Melbourne, and taking him by the hand 
said: ‘* Melbourne, as a man of honor I address 
you. I wish to know if you have mentioned to 
Naomie my conversation with you, when you asked 
me for her hand in marriage ?’’ 

‘*No, nor did I inform her of my proposing for 
her. I felt a reluctance to let her know that there 
would be any objections to our union.” 

‘‘T thank you, and request your further observ- 
ance of the same silence. If after the fulfillment 
of her mission she remains free to marry, there will 
be no obstacle thrown in the way by me of your 
marriage.”’ 

“*T promise silence, although your mysterious 
plans, I fear, may involve both your daughter’s 
happiness and mine.”’ 

‘IT shall remove to New York next week; 
the probability is that you will not often meet 
until something more decisive as to your positions 
are known. Should all turn out as I wish, there is 
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no man I would sooner call son-in-law than your- 
self.’’ 

Melbourne was thunderstruck at the last piece of 
information. It was as unexpected as it was un- 
welcome. As they parted he analyzed in his mind 
the promise he had made. 

He had not made any promise not fo marry 
Naomie if an opportunity occurred. All that he 
felt himself bound to observe was, not to divulge 
that her father had some mysterious plans for her 
to execute. What they were, he did not know 
himself; consequently he could not compromise 
himself on that subject. Query? Would it be 
dishonorable in him to marry secretly, and let her 
father reveal his plans to her afterwards? After 
arguing the subject with himself, he came to the 
conclusion that it would not; on the contrary, he 
considered his position as engaged to her. Thus 
convinced, he resolved to try and persuade her to 
consent to a private marriage. 

New difficulties soon presented themselves to the 
erratic will of Melbourne. Naomie received the 
proposition with astonishment and indignation. 

‘*Why should I marry without his consent? He 
has always been a kind, indulgent father to me. 
Shall I be so ungrateful as to take such a step with- 
out letting him know of it? Mr. Melbourne, you 
do not know either him or me, or you would 
scarcely have made such a proposition. He will 
not withhold his consent; as a proof of it I will 
ask him myself this very evening 

‘No, you must not ; you do not know what you 
propose to do,’’ exclaimed Melbourne, in affright. 
Naomie looked at him with surprise and terror. 

‘What is the meaning of this?”’ said she, ‘* What 
dishonorable motives have you for such conduct ?”’ 

‘* Naomie, you distract me. You must be aware 
that no dishonorable motives could ever for one 
moment exist in my mind towards you.”’ 

‘* But why may I not go to my father ?’”’ inquired 
Naomie.”’ 

‘* But there is a mysterious opposition, a—what 
shall I call it? Alas! I can give it no name; but 
there is a reason why your father should not at 
present be asked to give his consent. Naomie, if 
you move in this business you destroy your happi- 
ness and mine. The time may come when no 
secrecy will be needed.”’ 

‘¢ Then we had better wait for that time.’’ 

‘* Naomie, will you grant me one favor ?”’ 

*¢ What is it ?”’ 








‘*Do not say anything about this conversation 
to your father until I am at liberty to say more.”’ 

‘*It is a strange, mysterious request, but it is 
granted. As this interview will be the last we will 
have, I am sorry to curtail it, but no good can 
result from its being prolonged.’’ No longer able 
to restrain her tears, she rushed from the room, 
leaving him in despair. 

On his return home he found orders awaiting 
him, commanding him to repair to the frontiers 
with his regiment. 

**So you are ordered off?’’ said Beaufort, as he 
entered the room of his friend, and beheld his 
melancholy air. 

‘¢ Yes, but that is not the worst of it. I am— 
hang all mysteries and mysterious ways. Why 
cannot people walk, talk, and speak openly. What 
do they mean with their wicked ways, getting 
people into such confounded scrapes.’’ 

‘¢ What scrape are you in now?”’ 

**T suppose you know that the Colonel is going 
to New York to reside ?”’ . 

“*You don’t say so?’’ said Beaufort, perfectly 
aghast at the intelligence ; ‘‘and you going off to 
the frontiers. I won’t stay in Washington one 


‘day after you are gone; I will go to New York 


too.”’ 

‘*Will you? My dear boy you are perfectly 
right.’’ The thought struck him that if Beaufort 
would be near Naomie he would give him informa- 
tion concerning her; it cheered him in this dark 
hour of his distress. ‘* Yes, you will do better in 
New York than here, and you must write to me 
every week, so as to let me know how Naomie is.”’ 

‘¢ Surely she will write to you herself?’ 

‘*No, she will not.’’ 

‘Did you ask her?”’ 

‘¢ No, I dared not.’’ 

‘Have you quarrelled with her ?”’ 

‘‘ Not exactly ; but she is offended with me.’’ 

‘‘ That is very strange! You are very mysteri- 
ous about it. Is her father offended with you, 
too ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no; on the contrary, we are on the very 
best terms of friendship.” 

‘¢ That is more mysterious still.’’ 

“Hang it Percy, I do believe mystery is a dis- 
ease, and it is infectious; I have been vaccinated 
with it, and it has seized me in its most violent 
form. When it attacks the brain, it puzzles, it 
perplexes it, and infects others with it, and that is 
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my case exactly. 
the city ?”’ 

‘¢ When do the Clarendons leave ?”’ 

‘¢ The beginning of next week.’’ 

‘¢T should like to go with them, but that is out 
of the question, so I will go before they do. Ido 
not wish to remain one hour after Geraldine leaves. 
When do you go?”’ 

*¢ On Saturday.”’ 

‘“‘Then we will take our departure together; 
you take one road, I the other. The Fates sepa- 
rate; let us implore their aid, and I hope they will 
smile upon us.”’ 

All of them separated with heavy hearts, such as 
those only can feel who appreciate and love their 
fellow-creatures. They had lived and grown up 
together in a happy, virtuous circle; it was a sad 
break in the chain, and fell crushingly on Mel- 
bourne and Naomie; both were perplexed by 
doubt and mystery, their minds haunted by false 
suspicions. His, overpowered by a sense of wrong 
done to him by her. He would have to muse over 
it in that wilderness that he was ordered to, without 
any social congenial spirit to alleviate his wounded 
feelings ; such was his future fate. 





When do you think of leaving 


CHAPTER VII.—NEW YORK.—WATCHFUL NEIGHBORS. 

New York! Dear, distracting city of hopes 
and fears, extremes of poverty and wealth, with 
its vast capacity for making money and for spend- 
ng it ; its glorious ephemeral population, and its 
hospitabie, kind-hearted citizens, who literally ful- 
fill the orders of the Scriptures, ‘‘ Take, therefore, 
no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things thereof itself. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ 

Beaufort was the first to arrive in New York, 
after collecting his debts, which yielded him a 
handsome sum of money. Of course, he did not 
find much difficulty in investing it profitably in a 
mercantile house on Pearl street. He had the 
prospect of being very soon able to buy his cage, 
and his bird was almost caught. He felt for his 
friend notwithstanding all his mystery ; but what 
could he do? To write, and let him know all 
that was passing, was all that lay in his power, 
which he did. 

Colonel Clarendon located his family in a splen- 
did house at the end of Broadway, facing the Bat- 
tery. The situation was lovely; the front of the 
building commanded a full view of the harbor and 
VoL. X.—g 








bay of New York, studded with its emerald isles, 
which winter’s frosts and snows transformed into 
clustering icy diamonds sparkling in the sunbeams, 
The side view from the house overlooked Bowling 
Green, with its statue of Neptune, and Broadway, 
that grand avenue of the city. 

It was a very agreeable surprise to Naomie when 
she discovered their next door neighbor hed been 
a schoolmate of hers—Laura Rosedale. She had 
married a gentleman of the name of Belmont, who 
died and left her all his property. She was residing 
with her mother and uncle. 

Naomie strove to conceal the mental struggle 
that she suffered at the separation from Aubrey, 
and his mysterious conduct. Did she succeed ? 
No. A parent’s eye penetrated into the thoughts 
of his child, whose sad air betrayed itself. Silence 
sometimes reproaches more than words; he felt 
the reproach, and shuddered at his own guilt being 
in part the cause of her sorrow. But he shook off 
his remorse, and consoled himself by thinking that 
in two or three years more all would be well, and 
she would be happy. In the meantime it was a 
great relief to him as well as Naomie, to meet with 
a friend who might arouse her from the melan- 
choly that she had given way to. 

On the opposite side of Broadway one of the 
houses was occupied by two ancient dames, whose 
business was that of taking care of their neighbors’ 
characters. ‘‘* They were very particular,’’ as they 
said, ‘* never to let a suspicious character visit in 
their circle.’’ Suspicion was quite enough for - 
them ; they never let charity, or friendly feeling 
enter into their sanctified natures to plead, explain, 
or apologize for any seeming error. 

Miss Grace Primrose was upwards of sixty years 
of age, with a corpulent body that rolled about 
from side to side when she exerted her locomotive 
powers; her cheeks were like two young moun- 
tains, that almost buried two small eyes that strug- 
gled hard to see over a nose that turned up so 
much that had there been sufficient material in it 
there might have been danger of its making a 
somersault over her head; her mouth was large 
and disagreeable enough to keep company with 
the rest of her features ; her voice, coarse and gruff, 
and a red frizette replaced the dark hair that once 
grew there, before time had whitened it. 

Her sister, Temperance, was quite as formidably 
ugly, but of another style. She was tall and thin, 
angular arms, angular feet, angular face, of the 
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parrot species, and with a nose and chin so pointed 
and elongated that they almost met; her eyes 
sharp, and her voice shrill and piercing, when she 
felt inclined to use it; but when in society an 
assumed affectation caused her to slide her words 
out sideways; this unnatural method was always 
preceded by sounds like um—mum, before she 
arrived at the subject of her discourse. 

Laura Belmont was a great puzzle tothem. They 
inquired in the neighborhood who she was, but all 
they could discover was that her name was Laura 
Belmont! But whether she was miss or mistress, 
wife or widow, they strove in vain to discover. 
They had sought the aid of opera glasses to assist 
their vision in peeping through the moss in their 
flower pots to discover what was going forward, 
but they were either too weak, too misty or out of 
repair, for they could not see across the street with 
them. Something was the matter, for they would 
give them no information, but on the contrary 
gave notice to the opposing party of the espionage 
that was going on, and gained names for them 
that were not given them at the baptismal font ; for 
Laura’s feelings being outraged at such imperti- 
nence, she gave Miss Grace the name of the Por- 
poise, and Temperance that of Spare-ribs, which 
names they went by in the opposing circle. 

A court of inquiry was held every morning by 
the Misses Primrose to investigate the conduct of 
their neighbors. ‘‘ How can we find out who and 
what they are ?’’ exclaimed Grace. 

“‘T think we might venture to pay a friendly 
visit !’? answered Temperance. 

**Do you thinkso? Um, um; I wouldn’t mind 
making a call on them gals that live at the Colo- 
nel’s, as they call him. But I don’t think it 
would do to visit that Laury.’’ 

‘*Oh, gracious! no. She’s ’orrible; but we 
mought call on the others. Besides, we ave heard 
that the Colonel is the father of one of them, and 
they seem rich; indeed I think it is our dooty; 
howsomever, if they isn’t proper characters we 
ought to get them out of the neighborhood.”’ 

‘*T think so too,’’ added Grace. ‘‘So we will; 
I don’t think they can be bad ; but as to the other, 
we can’t tell who or what she is.’’ 

** Oh, she is ’orrible,’’ shrieked out the voice of 
Temperance, ‘‘ we mustn’t go to her house on any 
account. Whocan that man be that lives there? 
They say he’s very rich, but I don’t believe it.’’ 

During the visiting hours the next day Miss 





Grace and Miss Temperance Primrose were an- 
nounced at Colonel Clarendon’s. Naomie received 
them politely, secretly wondering what could have 
brought them there. When they were seated Miss 
Grace roared out: 

**T guess you thought us mighty stiff and on- 
neighborly that we didn’t make our call before.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, not at all,’’ Naomie answered. ‘I 
really did not expect you.”’ 

Grace, nothing daunted, went on with her ob- 
servations. 

‘«Seeing that you have a heap of company we 
might give you some hints about people that may 
try to visit you. You see we know the private 
characters of many of the individuals that tries to 
force themselves into good society, for we make it 
our business to inquire into those things, so you 
see we are able to let you know who’s who, and 
what’s what.’’ 

**T should think that that was a very disagree- 
able and unprofitable occupation.”’ 

‘*Oh, we never mind the profits, and as to its 
being disagreeable, on the contrary, it’s very 
amusing.’’ 

‘*At all events we could derive no advantage 
‘from the fruits of your labor, as my father and my 
aunt are the best judges of whom I ought to asso- 
ciate with.’’ 

‘*Um, hum! then the other lady who lives 
here is your aunt,’’ said Miss Temperance, in her 
simpering manner, while she whispered to Grace, 
‘*Her aunt! so here is so much information 
gained.”’ 

‘* Certainly, she is my aunt.’’ 

‘*Um, um, who would have thought it? Um, 
um, she looks much younger than you ; but there’s 
no trusting to appearances. And that young lady 
that lives next door, is she any relation; the one 
they call Laury Belmont ?’’ 

** She is a friend of mine,’’ replied Naomie. 

‘Um, hum! She is awful wild, and people 
that is people’’— 

Grace interrupted her sister by finishing the 
sentence for her. 

‘* Yes, people of your age, or indeed of any age, 
should be very particular; we are, we associate 
with none but those whose characters are without 
a flaw.’’ 

‘*No doubt they must be perfect to gain your 
favor,’’ observed Naomie, who became very much 
annoyed at their impudence. ‘‘I suppose you 
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examine them as you would your china when you 
are buying it, and would not allow the slightest 
piece to be broken, not even a flaw or a crack.”’ 

‘* Heaven keep us from mixing with cracked or 
flawed characters,’’ exclaimed Temperance, but as 
for Miss or Mrs., I don't know’’— 

Before she could conclude her insinuation Laura 
rushed in. Not seeing the Misses Primrose she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ The porpoise and spareribs have gone 
out.”’ Upon her seeing them, surprise struck her 
dumb for the time, and there was a silence of some 
minutes, which was broken by Grace. 

‘*What a pity it is you did not come a little 
sooner Miss, or Mrs., I don’t know your name.’’ 

‘Mrs. Belmont is my name.’’ 

**Oh, then you are married ?’’ continued the 
imperturbable Grace. 

‘* So it is supposed.’” 

‘*Separatcd from your husband ?”’ 

‘¢That isthesupposition,’’ she replied, withasigh. 

‘*He must have been a very bad man, no 
doubt ?”’ 

‘**Not at all. He was a very worthy one.’’ 

**Some slight subject, I imagine, caused the 
separation ?’’ 

‘*Not at all slight, I can assure you, it was a 
very grave subject.’’ 

The ancient dames started with surprise, Grace 
whispering to Temperance, ‘‘ Was there ever such 
unblushing impudence. She acknowledges her 
guilt.’ Then addressing Laura, inquired : 

‘* Pray, may we know the cause ?”’ 

‘*T buried him,’’ was the answer. 

Grace shrieked, and Temperance exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh! dear me! You buried him alive ?’’ 

‘No; not alive. The doctor gave his certifi- 
cate that he was dead, and he was buried accord- 
ing to rule.. He was, upon my word, and if you 
do not believe it you can go see his grave. It 
seems you have so little business of your own that 
you have to take charge of your neighbors’.’’ 

The Misses Primrose seeing that Laura had 
taken offence at their questions thought to make 
amends by proffering their services. 





‘* We wish to offer to assist you, Mrs. Belmont, 
for there is always so much to do on such occa- 
sions,’’ Temperance whined out by way of apol- 
ogy, at the same time trying to find out more 
about Laura, who in surprise inquired : 

‘*On what occasion do you allude ?”’ 

** Your marriage.’’ 

‘* Really I did not know that I was going to be 
married.’’ 

‘*Not going to be married? Is it possible !’’ 
said Grace. ‘‘Um, um, you see the grocer’s boy 
had it from the milk-woman, and she told it to 
our girl, that you had lived in the house with the 
gentleman with gray hair for two years.’’ 

‘So I have; and what of that ?”’ 

‘* And that now you are going to be married to 
him.”’ 

‘*To him? Me married to him—to my uncle ?”’ 

‘*Your uncle! Is he your uncle? I really ask 
your pardon. Who would have thought !’’ ex- 
claimed Grace. 

‘* Not those who take upon themselves the charge 
of all their neighbors’ characters, leaving their own 
to take care of themselves, divesting their minds 
of all charity, all leniency towards the foibles of 
their fellow-creatures. For my part I think there 
are no greater sinners in the world than self-cre- 
ated judges, tattlers and gossips !’’ 

The two antiquated sprigs of morality feeling 
that the sarcasms leveled at them by Laura were 
too strong to be answered, and thinking that they 
had gained all the information that they could, 
withdrew, apparently well satisfied with their visit, 
and assuring them ‘‘that if they required any 
assistance in any way to call on them as neigh- 
bors.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear me! these busy Mags,’’ said Laura, 
‘¢how they do worry themselves about other peo- 
ple’s business, and injure their own characters in so 
doing; for certainly scandal-mongers are the most 
detestable species of human nature—I should say 
inhuman, which is a better phrase. However, the 
delightful ollapodridas they make of events and 
persons will serve to amuse us.’’ 
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NoTHING is more remarkable in the history of 
the past year than the evidence it affords of the 
decay of the monarchical principle in Europe. 
That the principle of legitimacy, of a divine right 
to govern inherent in the person of a legal king, 
has died away in the West from the minds of all 
but a limited class, has long been reckoned among 
the facts of politics. Statesmen speak of legiti- 
mists as some Scotchmen speak of Jacobites—with 
a kindly regret that an old party, with some fine 
qualities and much poetry about it, should have 
passed away. No great people west of the Vistula 
now holds the doctrines which under James II. 
were once preached in England, which were pro- 
fessed as areligion by the courtiers of Louis XIV., 
and which were once supposed by Protestants, 
quite erroneously, to be part of the creed of all 
Catholic populations. There was nothing in the 


idea of legitimacy, as we have often observed 
before, repulsive to the human mind, or in any 
way inherently absurd. Millions believe that the 
distribution of the ‘‘means of grace’’ has been 


confided by Providence to a limited caste, renewed 
by incessant codptation, and there is no impossi- 
bility in a similar delegation of the right to rule. 
If God built the throne of a founder, he might 
also endow the founder’s children with a prefer- 
ential claim to govern; and if he suffers calamities 
to occur bringing misery upon nations, he may 
also, for some unseen end, suffer bad kings to 
rule them. Nevertheless, as the multitude grew 
in knowledge and self-consciousness, the faith in 
divine right died away, until it would be hard to 
find a million of men in Europe outside Russia 
who would make any sacrifice even of money to 
preserve it in its purity. A few nobles, a few 
scores of thousands of Bretons, Basques, Branden- 
burghers, and Bavarians, and we have the entire 
congregation of that ancient cult. The faith, 
however, in another and less reasonable idea—the 
moral claim of hereditary monarchy above all 
other systems of government, was still supposed to 
be intact. The royal caste, it was imagined, ueld 
it strongly. Most prominent statesmen were, for 
one reason or another, believed to be devoted to 
it. The masses had been accustomed to it for 
ages, were, in fact, in all countries outside Switz- 




















erland, less than ten years ago, universally ac- 
quiescent in it. It was believed to enjoy the 
favor of all established Churches, to be held ‘essen- 
tial by all armies, to be the most jealously guarded 
dogma of all conservative parties. When a rebel- 
lion occurred anywhere, society divided itself into 
monarchists and republicans, and the monarchists 
were usually, in all but numbers, decidedly the 
stronger. If the State were small, ‘‘Europe’’ 
usually settled that it must have a king, and 
diplomatists only quarreled as to who the king 
and the king’s wife should be. The establishment 
of a republic or the elevation of a mere statesman 
to the kingship was never seriously discussed. 
The outbreaks of the Communists in Paris and 
Carthagena were assumed to have settled the ques- 
tion, and the establishment of a republic anywhere 
would have been regarded as a menace to order 
throughout the European world. 

Nevertheless the year has been marked by a 
bitter struggle, conducted in public in the most 
visible and interesting of all countries, between 
monarchy and republicanism, and the entire West, 
from its kings downwards through all classes of 
society, has been upon the whole hostile to the 
monarchial solution. In Germany, the last home 
of the old loyalty, where princes are still powers, 
and society is cloven in twain by the line of birth, 
and the army maintains the monarchial idea as a 
sacred principle, none but Ultramontane voices 
were raised for the authors of the 16th of May. 
In France itself, where all rural persons were sup- 
posed to be monarchists, a grand majority of the 
peasantry pronounced for the republic. In Eng- 
land, where society is still not only conservative, 
but semi-feudal in organization and ideas, not an 
audible voice was raised for the reactionaries, and 
the regular organs of conservatism condemned 
them unreservedly. In Austria, the court and 
aristocracy rejected the monarchy unless entrusted 
to the legitimate prince, while the people did not 
give even sympathy to the cause. In Italy, king, 
statesmen, and multitude were alike profoundly 
hostile to the monarchists, and even in Russia the 
monarchial side met with no effective sympathy. 
The unanimity of the Continent was amazing, and 
in spite of many deductions to be made, indicates 
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a profound change in pnblic feeling. It may be 
alleged, and alleged truly, that each country had 
a reason for distrusting a French monarchy, apart 
from its sympathy with especial institutions. Ger- 
many expected war, Italy feared the loss of Rome, 
England hated the Ultramontanes, Austria dreaded 
change, while the East was in commotion, France 
was irritated by disturbance, and even Russia had 
no wish for the task of recementing her alliances. 
All these motives were in operation, but twenty 
years ago none of them would have so completely 
governed the royal caste, or have so overridden 
aristocratic feeling, or have so dominated and 
extinguished party divisions. It may be argued 
that conservatism, finding the republic in exist- 
ence, held on conservative principles that it ought 
to continue to exist ; and that is no doubt the fact, 
but then what a change of sentiment is revealed in 
that proposition! Religions do not become false 


to their devotees because they are momentarily 
suppressed. 

The Republic in France is scarce seven years 
old, it has been threatened throughout its duration, 
and it is even now believed by thoughtful observers 
to be not beyond attack.- If a rickety existence 


of seven years can consecrate a republic in conser- 
vative minds, the horror of republicanism cannot 
be very deep, and the reverence for kingship must 
be very slight, and have been changed from a 
faith into a reasoning opinion, held as other 
political opinions are held, mainly from a convic- 
tion of its expediency. And it is extremely difficult 
to doubt that this is the case, that the old faith 
has died away, and has been replaced by a theory 
that the form of government matters little, pro- 
vided that social order and the security of property 
are reasonably well secured, and the political 
ostracism of any class entirely forbidden. That 
is the idea which is dominating conservatives, 
although, of course, great sections of them are 
unaware that they have advanced so far beyond 
their ancient landmarks, and the change may yet 
prove one of the greatest which ever occurred in 
general political thought. Without exaggerating 
its importance, and without forgetting for a mo- 
ment the share which local and temporary in- 
fluences have had in the alteration, this much at 
least may be stated with great confidence—the 
solidarité of the monarchists of Europe can no 
longer be relied on, while the sofdarité of the 
republicans can. 





We do not know that this change will in any 
immediate way menace the stability of the remain- 
ing thrones of Europe. We rather think that it 
will not. A certain indifference to forms of gov- 
ernment is, on the whole, rather favorable to the 
form which exists, which is endurable, and which, 
by the necessity of the case, ceases to persecute. 
Republicanism becomes much less hot when re- 
publicans are treated as reasonable beings, rather 
too viewy, but not very dangerous to the good 
order or durability of society. 

The mere feeling that a monarchy, if too trouble- 
some, might be made to pass away, takes away 
much of that bitterness arising from a sensé of out- 
raged human dignity which everywhere on the 
Continent, and among particular classes in Eng- 
land, is a main factor of republican opinion. A 
good deal of republican sentiment exhales under 
free discussion, while the growth of material inte- 
rests tend more and more to check the desire for 
change. A disposition to watch, too, a great ex- 
periment in action springs up unconsciously, and 
there are evils in republics, which, when watched, 
tend to disenchant minds with great influence on 
the multitude. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
the drawback of republicanism will be a certain 
sordidness, a want of elevation, an absence of self- 
sacrifice, and institutions in which those defects 
are patent do not greatly attract. The arming of 
the ignorant, too, which is the special feature of 
the modern system of war, may for a time prove 
greatly in favor of all visible, long-continued, and 
customary figures. But that the change, though 
it may ‘not overthrow the monarchies, will pro- 
foundly modify them, we cannot doubt. The 
heavier atmosphere in which they will move will 
restrain the kings. Already they see the necessity 
of being popular. Already they listen carefully 
for the opinion of the numerical majority. Al- 
ready they tend to accept, not, indeed, constitu- 
tionalism in the English sense, which demands a 
self-effacement too severe for men so varied, but 
towards constitutional modes of action, the dis- 
covery of ministers acceptable to both king and 
country, the management rather than the defiance 
of parliaments, the relinquishment in a final sort 
of way of the control of the national purse. There 
is not only no royal financier left in the world, 
but we look round in vain for a man of the caste 
who assumes to be one. A genuine conviction 
that their peoples must manage that matter and do 
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manage it better than they can—that the popular 
instrument is stronger for the extraction of taxes 
than the royal instrument—has mastered the minds 
of the cast, and is producing great effects. With 
this disposition is coming a new fearlessness. 
Everywhere political riot is stopped with less 
severity than it was. Everywhere opposition is 
treated more as erroneous than as wicked action. 
The kings, in fact, are becoming more statesman- 
like, more cautious, more like presidents whose 
reserved rights it is convenient to keep well out of 
sight. The total effect of all this is to reduce in- 
dividualism, to make kings pivots of councils rather 
than monarchs of the old type, and therefore to 
make monarchies more restful, more considerate, 
and less willful in their modes of action, a process 
heightened greatly by another change. No un- 
restrained small monarch can be said to survive, 





The four little independent kings of Sweden, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Greece are all fettered by their 
subjects, and the big monarchs are heavily weight- 


-ed both by the change in feeling of which we have 


spoken, and which they must perceive, and by the 
endless consequences which follow their every 
action. A modern king can hardly be a man of 
levity, and in his new considerateness, his percep- 
tion that he is not inevitable, his conviction that 
he must take trouble and not merely Je, is a great 
addition to popular security. The king is still in 
many countries a great factor in affairs, but he no 
longer feels himself the head of a party; he no 
longer believes in divine right, and he no longer 
thinks that republicanism is as the sin of witch- 
craft, to be stamped out. That is a great change, 
for the monarchies, as well as for the people who 
live under them. 
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By Ecpert L. BAancs. 


CERVANTES tells us that Don Quixote was the 
owner of a horse whose bones stuck out like the 
corners of a Spanish real, and that it took the 
worthy knight four days of hard thinking to hit 
upon a suitable name for his world-renowned 
steed. But for some reason Cervantes has never 
told us how the valorous knight got his horse. All 
we know about the matter is that he had him, and 
that he racked his brains to find a name worthy 
of him. Naming a horse would certainly be no 
very difficult matter in these unromantic days, 
but buying a horse is an undertaking not to be 
spoken lightly of. Mrs. Gore’s famous recipe for 
cooking a hare, viz., ‘First catch your hare, 
then cook it,’’ will apply with a slight alteration 
to investing in horseflesh, viz., first find your 
horse, then buy him. 

Not that there is any difficulty in buying a 
horse, for as soon as it becomes known that you 
want one, you will be called upon just as you are 
sitting down to dinner to look at one that you 
don’t want; and by tea-time there will have been 
three more on exhibition, and if you happen to be 
away from home two hours, the moment you get 
back you will be told that a man has been round 


to see you, and that he wanted to show you a | 





horse. Your informant also reinembers that he 


said the horse was a good one. You feel thankful 
that there are so many good horses in the world. 
Evidently you can buy a horse easily enough, but 
to find the one you want, and then to get his 
owner to believe that your cash on hand is an 
exact equivalent for the coveted animal—that is 
quite another thing. A friend of yours, however, 
has seen a horse that he thinks you would like. 

You invite your friend to take a seat with you 
in a buggy and go and see the horse. Eight miles 
in a hot sun, and you have reached the stable. 
The horse in question is a gay beauty—every limb 
well formed, neck handsomely arched, a touch of 
the devil in his two eyes, and his price, say one 
hundred dollars above your high-water mark. You 
go away sorrowful, but on the way home you hear 
of a five-year-old that is worth looking up; he 
proves to be a dashing chestnut, full of spirit. 
You ask if he is hard on the bit and you are told 
that he is hard or easy, just as you want him. You 
don’t always have things just as you want them, 
and that statement tells upon you. Captivated 
by his good looks and splendid style of driving, 
you fall in love with him, and begin to think that 
he is the prize you have been looking after. 
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But, for a wonder, his owner is an honest man, 
although he has a horse to sell, and he very frankly 
calls your attention to the only blemish the animal 
has. It isa little spot on the left fore-leg. You 
had not discovered it at all, and would perhaps 
have never noticed it. It is called a splint. Not 
having in your library any works on the veterinary 
art you refer to Webster’s Unabridged for inform- 
ation, and he tells you that ‘a splint is a hard ex- 
crescence growing on the shank-bones of horses,”’ 
and you don’t think a splint is such an awful thing 
after all, for you like the chestnut horse, and in 
consideration of his good looks, are quite disposed 
to be a little blind to his imperfections. But you 
have a friend who is your confidential adviser in 
your momentous enterprise. He isa medical man, 
and he tells you in the impressive language of his 
profession what a splint on a horse corresponds to 
on a human being. He absolutely frightens you 
by learned discourse about the membranous tissue 
that encloses the bone, calling it the *‘ periosteum,”’ 
and giving you very plainly to understand that, 
by a process of induration, there is great danger 
that it may finally terminate in exostosis. Good 

heavens! how glad you are that you did not buy 
- such a fatal possibility ; and the idea of a purchase 
in that quarter is abandoned. But you are not 
disposed to give up so. You believe in the com- 
ing horse as firmly as De Soto did in the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth, and you keep on making 
inquiries. Another chance soon opens up to you. 
A man in whom you have confidence offers you a 
horse that he is sure will suit you. He is positive 
as to the animal’s age. Men usually are when 
they have a horse to sell. Several bystanders 
lcok into the candidate’s mouth. 

You look into his mouth too. You do it be- 
cause it seems the thing todo. Being at Rome, 
you must do as the Romans do, though you know 
perfectly well, that as to learning anything about 
a horse’s age, from what you can see in his mouth, 
you might just as well undertake to pronounce 
upon the age of a handsome woman by looking 
for a moment at her expensive display of elegant 
dentistry. The horse you thought young, proves, 
upon authentic testimony, fortunately stumbled 
upon, to be a good deal older than you thought 
he was, besides having had the — but never mind 











that; you don’t buy him. Facts are against him, 
and in buying a horse you have got to find out 
_what he is and not what you would like him to be. 

At last, when you have about given up the idea 
of ever finding a satisfactory horse, you are met 
by a man who wants to know if you are the man 
who wants torbuy a horse. The question has a 
familiar sound. You have heard it several times 
before. You get in with that man. The horse 
he is driving is black, clean-limbed and smooth- 
coated, aad soon convinces you that he knows 
how to travel. You want a tolerably fast horse, 
but you also want one that like a long-winded 
preacher has ‘‘ the gift of continuance ;’’ and on 
the present occasion you have a lurking suspicion 
that you may be taken in as the man was who 
bought a horse of a Quaker. 

‘*Is he a good horse to go?’’ said the person in 
question to the broad-brimmed jockey. 

‘* Thee would be pleased to see him go,’’ said 
the conscientious Quaker. 

A bargain was struck, and a balky horse changed 
owners. His indignant purchaser, in high dud- 
geon, went back upon the Quaker, and charged 
him with having told a lie. But the Quaker had 
told the truth; only, like the country parson, he 
understood the art of putting things, and stated a 
fact in a form to suit the occasion. He defined 
his position in about these words: 

‘*T have not lied to thee, friend. I told thee, 
thee would be pleased to see him go. Now 
wouldn’t thee be pleased to see him go?’’ 

The black horse you were looking at before the 
Quaker episode came in, is named Prince. You 
at once associate him with the Black Prince of 
historic fame, rather than with the Black Prince 
of Darkness. On the whole he pleases you, and 
after a certain amount of talking in the usual 
fashion he becomes yours. And what comes of 
it? Does he on further trial suit you? Yes, all 
things considered, he does. Perfection is not to 
be found either in man or woman, much less in 
horses. If, therefore, you should discover some 
trivial imperfection in your horse, treat it as you 
would if you should find a slight obliquity in the 
disposition of your wife (as heaven knows you 
never will), that is to say never notice it, or if 
you do, dont’t publish it for every gossip’s benefit. 
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WRITING MATERIALS AND THEIR HISTORY. 


By “Henry _ Kirke. 


THE most ancient remains of writing which we 
have transmitted to us are upon hard substances, 


A VERY ANCIENT Copy OF THE PENTATEUCH, SUPPOSED TO HAVE 


BEEN WRITTEN BY ABISHUA, B.C. 2183. 


such as stone and metal, used by the ancients 
for edicts and other matters of public interest. 
Athotes, or Hermes, is said to have written a 
history of the Egyptians, and to have been the 
author of hieroglyphics, in the year 2112 B.C. 
Writing is said to have been taught to the 
Latins by Europa, daughter of Agenor, king of 
Pheenicia, in 1494 B.c. Cadmus, the author of 
Cadmea, in 1493 B.c., brought the Pheenician 
letters into Greece. The Commandments were 
written upon two tables of stone, in 1491 B.C. 
The Greeks and Romans used waxed table books, 
and continued the use of them long after papyrus 











was known. Probably the earliest letter, of which 


we have any account, is that containing the com- 
mand of David to Joab, directing him 
to place Uriah in the front of the 
battle. 

The Spartans sent their secret des- 
patches in time of war on long strips 
of parchment. These were first wrapped 
around a staff rolled slantwise, and writ- 
ten lengthwise, then taken off, and car- 
ried by a special messenger to the com- 
mander, who possessed a similar staff. 
When unwound, this message would be 
perfectly unintelligible, but when wound 
on the staff of the recipient, its 
characters were readily deciphered. 
Herodotus tells of a cruel practice re- 
sorted to, to convey secret intelligence 
with safety. The head of a trusty mes- 
senger was shaved, and the writing was 
impressed on the scalp, and the hair 
allowed to grow, thus covering the 
characters, but again removed when the 
messenger arrived at his place of des- 
tination. 

As far as we are able to determine 
: from archeological researches, it appears 
that men first gave permanent or writ- 
ten expression to thought in the rude 
form of hieroglyphical sculpture, which 
Egypt and other Oriental countries fur- 
nish. Through the famous Rosetta Stone 
we have a key to hieroglyphical know- 
ledge; and it is apparent that the stone and 
the chisel offered the earliest suggestions to any- 
thing like a transmitted transcript of thought. 
The Decalogue, we are told in Scripture, was 
written on two tables of stone with the finger of 
God. The ancients made use of sheets of metal 
—some say copper—spread over with a thin coat- 
ing of wax. Upon this they wrote with a stylus 
or sharp-pointed metallic instrument. 

Papyrus, the reed from which was made the 
celebrated paper of Egypt and India, was used as 
a writing material until the discovery of parch- 
ment, about 190 B.c. Parchment is said to have 
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been invented, or, at least, improved, by Eumenes | known; but, according to Isidore, it was first 
II., King of Pergamus, who reigned from 137-159 | made at Memphis, and, according to others, in 
B.c., and who founded the celebrated Alexandrian | Seide or Upper Egypt. It was manufactured from 
Library. Other authorities attribute the inven- | the inner films of the papyrus or didlos, a species 
tion of parchment to Attalus. According to | of flag or bulrush growing in the marshes of Egypt. 
Herodotus, the ancient Ionians wrote on the skins | The outer skin being taken off, there are next 
of beasts, ages before Eumenes’ time, and it is | several films or inner skins, one within another. 
believed that parchment was known and in com- | | These, when separated from the stalk, were laid 
mon use in Egypt centuries before that period. Is upon a table, and moistened with the glutinous 





ANCIENT ROLLS, CASES, STYLES, ETC. 


The Arabs inscribed their poetical and other com- | waters of the Nile. They were afterward pressed 
positions on the shoulder-bones of sheep, but by | together and dried in the sun. From papyrus we 
reason of their conquests in Asia and Africa, they | have the term fapyr, and, latterly, paper. Bruse, 
acquired a knowledge of parchment, which they | the well-known Abyssinian traveller, had in his 
afterward manufactured in Syria, Arabia and | possession a large and very perfect manuscript 
Egypt, which in color and quality is said to rival | written on papyrus, which had been dug up at 
some of the finer articles of paper now in use. | Thebes, and which he believed to be the only 
The fine qualities of parchment now in use, known | perfect one known. Pliny says that the books 
as vellum, are made from the skins of calves, kids, | made of papyrus were usually rolled up, and that 
and still-born lambs. The process of manufac- | each roll consisted of an indefinite number of 
ture requires great care and skill, and the result | sheets, fastened together with glue. 
is an article as smooth as satin, with a lustre equal | Mr. Lowder states that paper was imported from 
to that fabric, and slightly translucent. From the | Corea into Japan as early as A.D. 280; and, about 
real vellum, or parchment, is derived the term | A.D. 610, the Japanese learned to make their own 
‘*post vellum,’’ a superior quality of paper. paper from the paper mulberry, of better quality 
Of the various kinds of paper used at different | than that which they had previously imported. 
periods, the Egyptian is, undoubtedly, the most | The Chinese, who it is said, made paper as early 
ancient. The exact date of its adoption is not 'as 170 B.c., prepared it from the bark of the 
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bamboo tree. The Japanese now make a very | 


strong quality of paper from the morus papyrifera | 
sativa. 

The manufacture of paper from linen remains 
undetermined as to its date. Dr. Prideaux thinks 
that paper of this description was first fe bong | 
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In Egypt the use of paper-rolls written in hiero- 
glyphic, byeratic, or demotic characters dates 
from a very remote period. The copy of the 
Book of the Dead, published by Lepsius, is sup- 
posed by him to belong to the fifteenth century 
before Christ. Fragments of manuscript contracts 
and documents in Greek, and of 
Greek poets, have been disposed 
of in considerable quantities, be- 
longing to the Ptolemean period, 
¢ and dating three centuries before 
Christ. These are deposits taken 
from the tombs which, built in 
the solid rock and free from the 
slightest moisture, preserved there 
until the monuments were opened 
in the course of modern researches, 
Very recently numerous and im- 
portant fragments of an entire 
oration of Hypereides against De- 
mosthenes—onfe often mentioned 
by the ancients, but supposed to 
be irrecoverably lost—have been 
found in acollection of old papyri, 
and published. 

4 \ Concerning the introduction of 
paper manufactured from linen or 
cotton into England, Dr. Pri- 
deaux assures us he has seen a 
register of some acts of John 
Cropden, Prior of Ely, made on 
linen paper, which bears date in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of 
King Eduard II., a.p. 1320; and 
in the Cottonian library are said to 
be several writings on paper of this 
description, as early as the year 
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from the East, since many of the Oriental manu- 
scripts are written upon it. Mabillon believes its 
invention dates from the twelfth century. One 
of the earliest specimens of paper of this descrip- 
tion which has, as yet, been discovered, is in the 
possession of Professor Pestel, in the University 
of Rintelu, in Germany. It isa document with 
the seal preserved, dated a.D. 1239, and signed 
by Adolphus, Count of Schaumburg. But. Casiri 
positively affirms that there are many MSS. in the 
Escurial, written upon both cotton and linen 
paper, prior to the thirteenth century. 








1335- The first paper-mill erected 
in England is said to have been at 
Dartford, in 1588, by a German 
named Speillman. Shakspeare, however, refers it 
to the reign of Henry VI. and makes Jack Cade 
(Henry VI., Part II.) say, in accusation of Lord 
Sandys: ‘* Whereas, before our forefathers had 
no other books but the score and the tally; thou 
hast caused printing to be used, and, contrary 
to the king, his crown and dignity, thou has built 
a paper-mill.’’ 

Anderson, in his ‘* History of Commerce,’’ says 
that, till the year 1690, there was scarcely any 
paper in England but the coarse brown kind. 
While paper was first made in this year; previous 
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to that date, paper was imported from France, 
Italy, and Holland. The improvement of paper 
in England, in consequence of the French war, 
produced a saving to that country of £100,000 
annually, which had been paid to France for that 
article alone. In 1690 an act of Parliament was 
passed to encourage the manufacture. Ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of paper was in- 
vented by Louis Robert, who conveyed his 
right to M. Didot, the great painter, who in- 
troduced it into England, and, with M. Four- 
drinier, perfected the principle. 

The origin of some of the names by which 
the various kinds of paper are known is curi- 
ous and interesting. At an early period in 
England when comparatively few people could 
read, pictures of various devices were much 
used where writing could not be employed. 
Every shop, for instance, had its peculiar de- 
vise as a distinguishing sign, often carved 
figures, but more commonly objects painted 
on board signs, much like those still in use 
to a limited extent. For like purposes print- 
ers, in early times, employed some device 
which they placed upon the title-pages and 
at the ends of their books. The paper makers 
also introduced marks by way of distinguish- 
ing the paper of their manufacture from that 
of others; which marks becoming common, 
naturally gave their names to different kinds 
of paper. A favorite paper mark between 
1540 and 1560 was the jug, or pot, and 
thence came the term pot paper once in 
common use. The fools-cap was a later de- 
vice, followed by the figure of Brittannia, 
or that of a lion rampant supporting the cap 
of liberty on a pole. A more comprehensive 
history of the origin of this term is found in 
the following anecdote. 

In Charles the First’s time all English paper 
bore in water marks the royal arms. That ruler 


granted numerous monopolies for the support of | 


the government. Among others was that for the 
manufacture of paper. The Parliament under 
Cromwell, made jests of this law in every possible 
manner; and among other indignities to the 
memory of King Charles, it was ordered that the 
royal arms be removed from the paper and the 
*‘fools-cap and bells’’ be substituted, which was 
done. This device, in the course of time, was 
replaced by others, but the name ‘‘ fools-cap’’ 








paper is still the designation of an article in very 
common use. 

Post paper seems to have derived its name from 
the ‘‘ post-horn,’’ which, at one time, was its dis- 
tinguishing mark. It does not appear to have 


been used prior to the establishment of the General 
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SPECIMEN.OF ANCIENT WRITING ON STICKS, 


London Post-Office, in 1670, when it became the 
custom to blow a horn on the approach of the post- 
coach. Bath Post is the name applied to another 
kind of paper used for writing purposes, so called 
after the English city of Bathy Blue-tinted . paper 
arose from a curious accident. A manufacturer of 
paper, in 1790, leaving his shop one day in charge 
of his wife, she accidentally dropped a blueing-bag 
into a mass of pulp in, preparation for making white 
letter-paper, which rapidly amalgamated with the 


| coloring matter, and the result was a quantity of 
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blue-tinted paper. What at first was regarded as 
a misfortune by the paper-maker and his good wife, 
proved to be quite the reverse, as the ‘‘new im- 
provement’’ was received by both dealers and con- 
sumers with much satisfaction ; hence an increased 
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demand for the article in the London market, and 
a higher price rewarded the discoverers. It is said 
that the manufacturer presented his wife with a 
scarlet cloak as a reward for her carelessness in this 
case. 

7 It is difficult to say when paper was first ruled. 
The monks of the Middle Ages carefully ruled their 
paper before they trinscribed the manuscripts 
which handed down the classics to us. * The 
fashion of writing on black-bordered paper is 
about a hundred and thirty years old, and comes 
to us from Italy. In ‘‘Mann and Manners, at 
the Court of Florence’’ (1740-1786), Mann writes 
to Horace Walpole, January 28th, 1745, on paper 
with a narrow mourning-border, as follows : 

‘*T believe you never saw anything like it before ; 
here everybody uses it but myself. I begged a 
sheet for this occasion only, and another to keep 
as a curiosity. Madame Royall was very impolite 
to die just at the beginning of Carnival, to deprive 
us of all our diversions.’’ 

Madame Royall was the mother of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 

/ The term ‘‘Stationer’’ appears to have been 
derived from the fact that many years ago pens, 
ink, and paper were for sale at certain stalls, or 
stations, fixed places, where the public who desired 
writing materials might obtain the necessary arti- 
cles. ‘These stations were also the resort of per- 
sons who were unable to read or write, and the 
proprietor, for a consideration, attended to the 
correspondence, after the fashion of the Italian 
and Turkish letter-writers of the present day. As 
if in mockery of the stationary nature of the busi- 





ness, we find that a hundred years ago, or more, 
hawking ‘‘stationers’’ travelled about with bundles 
of quills, kegs of ink, and quires of paper from 
house to house, selling their articles, and also 
serving as amanuenses to the uneducated7¥ The 
goose-quill pen served as an implement for letter- 
writing for the masses, up to within a period of less 
than fifty years ago. Many public men and authors 
still adhere to its use in preference to the later 
improvements in steel and gold pens. Instances 
are not rare in which a single goose-quill has 
served its owner for years. Quite an art applied 
to the making of a good pen from the quill, and 
scholars of a very recent generation were the vic- 
tims of many inconveniences and frequent chas- 
tisement at school, emanating from this primitive 
method of acquiring the art of penmanship. The 
art of cutting pens from goose-quills was one in 
which few excelled ; hence the travelling stationer 
found ample occupation, being himself an expert 
in that line. A conspicuous feature of his calling 
was the repairing of quantities of old pens laid 
aside by his customers, awaiting his arrival. Ata 
later date an extensive trade was conducted in 
manufactured quill-pens. One house alone in 
London sold on an average six million quill-pens 
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annually. Quill-pen cutters could turn out about 
twelve hundred a day. 

The early history of the steel pen is curiously 
obscure. The most diligent search fails to dis- 
cover the first maker, or the earliest date of this 
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implement. There were steel or iron pens in 
Holland as early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Toward the close of the last century 
Mr. Harrison, an ingenious Birmingham mechanic, 
made steel pens for Dr. Priestley, an example of 
which is described as merely a tube turned out of 
a flat strip of metal, with the sides and point filed 
away into the shape of a pen. The first actual 
supply of pens of this primitive make is said to 
have been made by a Sheffield workman, whose 
name is forgotten. In 1803 a Mr. Wise, of Great 
Britain, produced steel pens of barrel form mounted 
in a bone case for pocket use. From time to time 
subsequent to this date, steel pens, hand-wrought, 
turned and filed, were made as curiosities, and 
were regarded as expensive luxuries. 
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Josiah Mason is said to have been the first prac- 
tical steel-pen maker, in 1822; but, not until two 
years later were they made in quantities, and at 
prices within reach of any but the wealthy. 

The stylus or metallic pen was never used for 
writing on papyrus or parchment. The ancient 
pen was made of the Egyptian reed cut down to a 
point, split exactly like the quill pen, and hence 
called cloven footed. The ink most commonly 
used was black, or Egyptian, ink which was so 
durable that letters and hieroglyphics traced cen- 
turies ago with it have been found to possess the 
freshness and gloss as of recent use. The ink- 
stands, some of which have been found in Pompeii, 
were made much like our own, singie for one kind 
of ink or double for red and black, and round or 
hexagonal. One was found in Herculaneum con- 
taining ink, which, though somewhat thick, could 
still be used for writing. The inks of the ancients 
are thought to have resembled printers’ inks, and 
not to have been so flowing as those now in use. 

There are many among us who remember when 
the fourth page of a letter sheet was left blank, so 





that the address might be written upon it. En- 
velopes have been in use but little more than a 
quarter of a century, and various theories are 
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mentioned concerning their invention. Among 
others, it is said that a Brighton stationer first 
conceived the idea. It seems that in displaying 
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his wares to advantage in his window, he formed 
a pyramid of the several sizes of writing paper 
composing his stock, and, to complete the apex, 
he cut cards of sizes graduated for that purpose. 
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nary business among the inhabitants of great 
towns, with blanks, which were to be filled up 
with the pen. One of these billets has been pre- 
served by a pleasant misapplication of it. Pelisson 


(Mme. de Sevigne’s friend) was amused at this 
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be miniature sizes of note paper, made frequent 
requests for the same, which induced the dealer 
to manufacture a supply to meet the demand. 
The difficulty arose that their limited surface, 
when folded, did not admit of ample space for the 
superscription, to meet which the stationer con- 
ceived the form of the envelope, which in its turn 
was a success, and, in due time, his sales increased 
to an extent which warranted a wholesale manu- 
facture of the article. 

“4, M. Piron tells us that the idea of a post-paid 
envelope originated early in the reign of Louis 
XIV., with M. de Valfyer, who, in 1563, estab- 
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lished (with royal approval) a private penny post, 
placing boxes at the corners of the streets for the 
reception of letters wrapped in envelopes, which 
were to be bought at offices established for that 
purpose. M. de Valfyer also had printed certain 
forms of billets, or notes, applicable to the ordi- 





kind of skeleton correspondence; and under the 
assumed name of Pisandre (according to the 
pedantic fashion of the day), he filled up and 
addressed one of these forms to Mile. de Scuderie, 
in her pseudonym of Sappho. This strange 
billet-doux has happened, from the celebrity of the 
parties, to be preserved, and it is presumed to be 
one of the earliest examples of penny-post letters, 
and of pre-paid envelopes. 

/ The penny-post in London was, it is said, de- 
vised in 1683, by David Murray, an upholsterer 
of Paternoster Row. It soon became an object of 
patronage by the Government; but so meagre 
were its profits that Mr. Dockwra, who succeeded 
Murray, had, in 1716, a pension granted him of 
£200 a year. The postage-stamp was introduced 
in London, January 10, 1840, by Edward Hill, in 
connection with cheap postage. The next people 
who adopted it were the French, nine years after. 
Germany began to use the stamp in 1850, and the 
Germans were the first to introduce the postal- 
card. When postal-cards were introduced into 
England, October 1, 1870, it was predicted they 
would never become popular, = experience 
has proved to be far from correct. 

Recent estimates in that direction are said to 
indicate that more letters pass among the people 
of Switzerland than of any other country. Within 
a year they carry on a correspondence of twenty- 
three letters to each individual. Engfind comes 
next with twenty, then the United States with 
nineteen. France holds the ninth place in rank 
as a letter-writing people. 
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THE passage in Mr. Harvey’s book concerning 
the trouble between Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Webster 
is as follows: 

‘¢ The nearest I ever came to a downright row,”’ 
continued Mr. Webster, ‘‘was with Mr. William 
Pinkney. Mr. Pinkney was the acknowledged 
head and leader of the American bar. He was 
the great practitioner at Washington when I was 
admitted to practice in the courts there. I found 
Mr. Pinkney, by universal concession, the head of 
the bar—a lawyer of extraordinary accomplish- 
ments, and withal a very wonderful man, But 
with all that, there was something about him that 
was very small. He did things that one would 
hardly think it possible that a gentleman of his 
breeding and culture and weight as a lawyer could 
do. Hewas a very vain man. When he came 
into court he was dressed in the very extreme of 
fashion—almost like a dandy. He would wear 
into the court-room his white gloves that had been 
put on fresh that morning and that he never put 
on again. He usually rode from his house to the 
Capitol on horseback, and his overalls were taken 
off and given to his servant who attended him. 
Pinkney showed in his whole appearance that he 
considered himself the great man of that arena, 
and that he expected deference to be paid to him 
as the acknowledged leader of the bar. He had 
a great many satellites—men, of course, much less 
eminent than himself at the bar, and of less prac- 
tice—who flattered him, employed him to take 
their briefs and argue their cases, they doing the 
work and he receiving the greatest share of the 
pay. That was the position that Mr. Pinkney oc- 
cupied when I entered the bar at Washington. 

‘IT was a lawyer who had my living to get ; 
although I could not argue my cases as well as he 
could, still, if my clients employed me, they should 
have the best of the ability I had to give them, 
and I should do the work myself. I did not pro- 
pose to practice law in the Supreme Court by 
proxy. I think that in some pretty important 
cases I had Mr. Pinkney rather expected that I 
should fallginto the current of his admirers and 
divide my fees with him. This I utterly refused 
todo. In some important case (I have forgotten 
now what the case was), Mr. Pinkney was em- 
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ployed to argue against me. I was going to argue 
it for my client myself. I had felt that on several 
occasions his manner was, to say the least, very 
annoying and aggravating. My intercourse with 
him, so far as I had any, was always marked with 
great courtesy and deference. I regarded him as 
the leader of the American bar ; he had that repu- 
tation, and justly. He was a very great lawyer. 

*©On the occasion to which I refer, in some 
colloquial discussion upon various minor points of 
the case, he treated me with contempt. He pooh- 
poohed, as much as to say it was not worth while 
to argue a point that I did not know anything 
about ; that I was no lawyer. I think he spoke of 
the ‘gentleman from New Hampshire.’ At any 
rate, it was a thing that everybody in the court- 
house, including the judges, could not fail to ob- 
serve. Chief-Justice Marshall himself was pained 
by it. ‘*It was very hard,’’ added Mr. Webster, 
‘for me to restrain my temper and keep cool ; but 
I did so, knowing in what presence I stood. I 
think he construed my apparent humility into a 
want of what he would call spirit in resenting, and 
as a sort of acquiescence in his rule. 

‘* However, the incident passed, the case was not 
finished when the hour for adjournment came, 
and the court adjourned until the next morning. 
Mr. Pinkney took his whip and gloves, then his 
cloak over his arm, and began to saunter away. I 
went up to him and said very calmly, ‘Can I see 
you alone in one of the lobbies?’ He replied, ‘ Cer- 
tainly ;’ I suppose he thought I was going to beg 
his pardon and ask his assistance. We passed 
into one of the ante-rooms of the Capitol. I 
looked into one of the grand-jury rooms rather 
remote from the main court-room. There was 
no one in it, and we entered. As we did so I 
looked at the door and found there was a key in 
the lock, and unobserved by him, I turned it and 
put it in my pocket. Mr. Pinkney seemed to be 
waiting with some astonishment. I advanced to- 
ward him and said: ‘Mr. Pinkney, you grossly 
insulted me this morning in the court room, and 
not for the first time, either; in deference to your 
position and to the respect I hold the court I did 
not answer you as I was tempted to do on the 
spot.’ He began to parley. I continued: ‘You 
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know you did; don’t add another sin to that; 
don’t deny it; you know you did it, and you 
know it was premeditated. It was deliberate; it. 
was purposely done ; and, if you deny it, you state 
an untruth. ‘Now,’ I went on, ‘I am here to 
say to you, once for all, that you must ask my 
pardon, and go into court in the morning and 
repeat the apology, or else you or I will go out of 
this room in a different condition from that in 
which we entered it!’ I was never more in 
earnest. He looked at me and saw that my eyes 
were pretty dark and firm. He began to say 
something; I interrupted him. ‘No explana- 
tions,’ said I, ‘ Admit the fact and take it back. 
I don’t want another word from you except that. 
I will hear no explanation; nothing but that you 
admit it, and recall it.’ He trembled like an 
aspen leaf. He again attempted to explain. Said 
I, ‘there is no other course. I have the key in 
my pocket, and you must apologize or take what 
I give you.’ . At that he humbled down and said 





to me: ‘You are right; I am sorry; I did intend 
to bluff you; I regret it, and ask your pardon.’ 
‘Enough,’ I promptly replied. ‘Now, one 
promise before I open the door; and that is, that 
you will to-morrow morning state to the court 
that you have said things which wounded my 
feelings, and that you regret it.’ Pinkney replied, 
‘I will do so.’ Then I unlocked the door and 
passed out. The next morning when the court 
met, Mr. Pinkney at once rose and stated to the 
court that a very unpleasant affair had occurred 
the morning before, as might have been observed 
by their honors; that his friend, Mr. Webster, 
had felt grieved at some things which dropped 
from his lips; that his zeal for his client might 
have led him to say some things which he should 
not have said; and that he was sorry for having 
thus spoken. 

‘* From that day, while at the bar, there was no 
man,’’ said Mr. Webster, ‘‘ who treated me with 
so much respect as Mr. William Pinkney.’’ 
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‘* How did the Captain escape ?’’ I asked. 

**Well,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ Mason, with a 
dozen fellows from the Little Muddy, enlisted in 
my regiment. He was a splendid soldier—always 
ready for battle—one of the best men in the regi- 
ment, but he would have his sprees. One day, 
about three weeks before the battle of Mission 
Ridge, Mason brought a canteen of whiskey into 
camp, and, always generous, went to giving it to 
the boys. This was against the orders; so I 
ordered my Major to arrest him and put him in 
the guard-house. Mason found out that the Major 
was after him with a squad of men, and, full of 
deviltry, he commenced dodging around and 
behind the tents to keep from being arrested. But 
pretty quick, in trying to keep from the men, he 
ran square against the Major.’’ 

‘‘Here, you rascal!’’ said the Major, seizing 
him by the coat collar without giving him a chance 
to explain. ‘* Now, you walk to the guard-house, 
I'll fix you, you scoundrel !’’ 

‘*But in the excitement of the moment Mason 





drew up his fist and knocked the Major flat, and 
then went and gave himself up.’’ 

** What was done about it ?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ Well, Mason was tried before a court-martial 
for striking a superior officer, sentenced to be 
shot, and the sentence was sent to General Jeff. 
C. Davis to be approved. And then poor Mason 
was imprisoned on bread and water with a ball 
and chain to each foot.’’ 

‘* Did General Davis approve the sentence ?’’ 

‘* Yes, he approved it.’’ 

‘¢ But how did Mason escape being shot!’’ 

‘‘Well, the next day before the approved sen- 
tence arrived came the battle of Mission Ridge, 
and our regiment was ordered forward. Mason, 
of course, was in the rear under guard, with a ball 
chained to his ankles. We heard the rebel cannons 
in front all forenoon. We knew there was a big 
battle on, and we needed all our men. SoI rode 
over to the guard-house and told Mason that we 
would have to leave him behind with his ball and 
chain till the battle was over. 
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‘‘Let me go with the boys, Colonel!’’ pleaded 
Mason. ‘I don’t want tu see the boys in a fight 
without me.”’ 

‘*But you might escape, Mason. 
there is a sentence hanging over you.’’ 

‘*By heavens, Colonel, you ain’t going to let 
the boys go into this fight without me?’’ and the 
tears came into his eyes. 

‘“*Got to, Mason,”’’ 
you.”’ 

‘¢Then,’’ continued the narrator, ‘‘the order 
came from General Davis for our regiment to 


You know 


I said. ‘‘I can’t trust 





move up and charge a rebel redoubt, and the boys 
dashed forward. It was an awful fight. Twice 
they enfiladed us, and the rebel bullets mowed 
down our men by dozens, while the rebel flag still 
waved on the redoubt.”’ 

‘Colonel, you must capture that redoubt!’’ | 
was the order that came from General Davis. 

‘‘Our mem were now badly tired out, and the 
dead and wounded lay all around us; but I got 
our men together, and made the charge. Gods! 
what a charge! My horse was killed under me. | 
The men went forward in a shower of bullets. I | 
thought they were going straight for that flag ; then | 


all at once they wavered. ‘The bullets flew like | 


rain, and the advance men were all shot down. 
There was no one to lead, and I thought all was | 
lost. Just then I saw a man come rushing up | 
from the rear. He grabbed a dead soldier's re- | 
peating rifle and pushed right through dead and | 
dying ; reached the head, and pushed up to the | 
redoubt. The boys saw him, took courage, and | 
followed. In a moment I saw the brave fellow | 
swing his rifle around him on the top of the re- | 
doubt, grasp the flag-staff and break it off, while 





guns into the retreating rebels. 

‘The day was ours! As I came up I shouted: 

‘* Who took that flag, boys ?’’ 

‘*Tt was Mason !’’ said the boys, and looking 
down, I saw a broken chain and a shackle still on 
his ankle !’’ 


the boys struggled up the sides and emptied their | 
| 


| 


Then the narrator’s voice choked him, and the 
tears came into his eyes. 

**T couldn’t help it, Colonel,’’ said Mason. ‘I 
couldn’t see the boys fighting alone; so I got the 
axe and pounded off the ball and chain, and now, 
Colonel, I’ll go back and put ’em on again.’’ 

‘*Go back and put ’em on again!’’ I almost 
cried. ‘No, sir! Mason, I’ll put them on myself 
first. Then,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘I reflected that 
this wastn’t military, and I told the brave fellow to 
stay with two of the boys. 

‘That night,’’ continued the Colonel, ‘I 
wrote over to General Davis about Mason’s 
bravery—how he captured the rebel flag and led 


| the regiment to victory; in fact, saved the battle, 
_and begged him if he had not approved Mason’s 


sentence of death, to send it back to the court un- 
approved. In an hour the messenger came back 
with the papers. Thesentence had been approved 
before the battle, but General Davis took his pen 
and wrote across the bottom : 

‘‘The findings of the court disapproved, and 
Private Thomas Mason, for distinguished bravery 
in capturing a rebel flag, promoted to Second Lieu- 
tenancy.”’ 

‘* What did Mason say when you told him about 
his promotion ?”’ I asked. 

‘Well, I read him the death sentence and its 
approval first. Mason sank down, his face fell on 
his arm and I heard a deep groan. Then he said, 
as his eyes filled with tears : 

‘‘ Well, Colonel, it is hard, but I can stand it if 
any one can.”’ 

‘‘But here is another clause, Mason,”’’ I said ; 
‘*on account of your splendid bravery yesterday 
you have been promoted to a Second Lieuten- 
ancy.”’ 

‘¢ What, me, Colonel, me?’’ 

‘© Yes, Lieutenant Mason, you !’’ 

. ** Thank God !’’ he exclaimed, and the bravest 
man in the Northern army stepped into his tent to 
send a streak of sunlight to cheer up his broken- 
hearted mother.”’ 





A PICTURE. 


OnE picture fair within my heart I carry, 
Unshadowed by the weary weight of years; 
And often, as amid strange scenes I tarry, 
A vision of my early youth appears. 
VoL. X.—10 


A home of beauty, where the past is cherished, 
Each common thing made radiant in the light; 

No gleam of love or beauty that has perished, 
But here, relimned, is clear to inward sight. 
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BILL AND THE WIDOW. 


‘¢WireE,’’ said Ed Wilbur one morning, as he | ing about, and everybody and his gal are going to. 
sat stirring his coffee with one hand and holding | I was over to old Sockrider’s last night, and see 





a plum cake on his knee with the other, and look- 
ing across the table into the bright eyes of his | 
little wife, ‘‘wouldn’t it be a good joke to get | 
bachelor Bill Smiley to take Widow Watson to 
Barnum’s show next week ?”’ 

‘¢You can’t do it, Ed; he won’t ask her, he’s 
so awful shy. Why, he came by here the other | 
morning when I was hanging out the clothes, and 
he looked over the fence and spoke, but when I | 
shook out a night-gown he blushed like a girl and 
went away.’’ 

“I think I can manage it,’’ said Ed; ‘ but I'll 
have to lie just a little. But then it wouldn’t be | 
much harm under the circumstances, for I know 
she likes him, and he don’t dislike her, but just as 
you say, he’s so shy. I’J] just go over to his place 
to borrow some bags of him, and if I don’t bag | 
him before I come back, don’t kiss me for a week | 
to come, Nell.’’ 

So saying, Ed started, and while he is mowing | 
the fields, we will take a look at Billy Smiley. 

He was rather a good-looking fellow, though 
his hair and whiskers showed some gray hairs, and | 
he had got in a set of false teeth. But every one | 
said he was a good soul, and so he was. He had 
as good a hundred-acre farm as any in Norwich, 
with a new house and everything comfortable, 
and if he had wanted a wife, many a girl would 
have jumped at the chance like a rooster ona! 
grasshopper. 

But Bill was so bashful—always was—and when | 
Susan Sherrybottle, whom he was so sweet on, | 


though he never said ‘‘ boo’’ to her, got married | 
to old Watson, he just drew his head in likea | 
mud-turtle into his shell, and there was no getting 
him out again, though since she had been a widow 
he paid more attention to his clothes, and had 
been very regular in his attendance at the church 
the fair widow attended. 

But here comes Ed Wilbur. 

‘¢Good morning, Mr. Smiley.’’ | 

‘Good morning, Mr. Wilbur ; what’s the news | 
your way ?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing particular that I know of,”’ said | 
Ed, ‘‘only Barnum’s show, that everybody is talk- 


| Got a new buggy, has he! 


| will! 
' the show with me. 
\ ain’t such a calf as he thinks I am, if I did let old 
| Watson get the start of me in the first place !’’ 


| his son Gus has got a new buggy, and was scrub- 
bing up his harness, and he’s got that white-faced 
colt of his as slick as a seal. I understand he 
thinks of taking Widow Watson to the show. He’s 
been hanging around there a good deal of late, 
but I’d just like to cut him out, I would. Susan 
is a nice little woman, and deserves a better man 
than that young pup ofa fellow, though I would 


| not blame her much either if she takes him, for 


she must be dreadful lonesome, and then she has 


| to let her farm out on shares, and it isn’t half 


worked, and no one else seems to have the spunk 
to speak up to her. By jingo, if I was a single 
man, I’d show you a trick or two.”’ « 

So saying, Ed borrowed some bags and started 
around the corner of the barn, where he had left 
Bill sweeping, and put his ear to a knot-hole and 
listened, knowing the bachelor had a habit of 


.| talking to himself when anything worried him. 


**Confound that young bagrider!’’ said Bill; 
‘<what business has he there, I’d like to know? 
Well, so have I, and 
a new harness, too; and his horse can’t get sight 
of mine, and I declare I’ve half a mind to—yes, I 
I'll go this very night and ask her to go to 
I’ll show Ed Wilbur that I 


Ed could scarcely help laughing outright; but 


he hastily hitched the bags on his shoulder, aud 


with a low chuckle at his success, started home to 


| tell the news to Nelly ; and about five o’clock that 


evening they saw Bill go by with his horse and 
bnggy, on his way to the widow’s. He jogged 
along quietly, thinking of the ‘old singing-school 
days—and what a pretty girl Susan was then, and 


| wondering inwardly if he would have more courage 


to talk up to her—until at a distance of about a 


| mile from her house, he came to a bridge, he gave 


a tremendous sneeze and blew his teeth out of his 
mouth and clear over the dashboard, and striking 
on the plank, they rolled over the side of the 
bridge and dropped into four feet of water. 
Words cannot do justice to poor Bill or paint 
the expression of his face as he sat there completely 
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dumbfounded at his piece of ill-luck. After a 
while he stepped out of his buggy, and getting 
down on his hands and knees, looked over into 
the water. Yes, there they were, at the bottom, 
with a crowd of little fishes rubbing their noses 
against them, and Bill wished to goodness that his 
nose was as close for one second. His beautiful 
teeth had cost him so much, and, the show coming 
on and no time to get another set-—and the widow 
and young Sockrider. 

Well, he must try and get them somehow and 
no time to be lost, for some one might come along 
and ask him what he was fooling around there for. 
He had no notion of spoiling his clothes by wading 
in with them on; and, besides, if he did, he could 
not go to the widow’s that night, so he took a 
look up and down the road, to see that no one 
was in sight, and then quickly undressed himself, 
laying his clothes in the buggy to kéep them 
clean. Then he ran around the bank and waded 
into the almost icy cold water, but his teeth didn’t 
chatter in his head—he only wished they could. 
Quietly he waded along so as not to stir the mud 
up, and when he got to the right spot he dropped 
under the water and came out with his teeth in 
his mouth. But hark! What noise is that? A 
wagon, and a deg barking with all his might, and 
his horse is starting. 

‘*Whoa! whoa! Stop you brute, you, stop!’’ 

But stop he would not, but went off at a spank- 
ing pace, with the unfortunate bachelor after him. 
Bill was certainly in a capital running costume, 
but though he strained every nerve, he could not 
touch the buggy or reach the lines that were drag- 
ging on the ground. After a while his plug hat 
shook off the seat, and the hind wheel went over 
it, making it as flat as a pancake. Bill snatched 
it as he ran, and after jamming his fist into it, 
stuck it, all dusty and dimpled on his head. And 
now he saw the widow’s house on the top of the 
hill, and what, oh what will he do? Then his 
coat fell out and he slipped it on, and then 
making a desperate spurt he clutched the back of 
the seat and scrambled in, and pulling the buffalo 
robe over his legs, stuffed the other things beneath. 
Now the horse happened to be one he got of 
"Squire Moore, and he got it from the widow, and 
he took it into his head to stop at her gate, which 
Bill had’no power to prevent, as he was too busy 
buttoning his coat up to his chin to think of doing 
much else. 





The widow heard the rattling of the wheels and 
ivoked out, and seeing that it was Smiley and that 
he didn’t offer to get out, she went out to see 
what he wanted, and there she stood chatting, 
with her white arms on the top of the gate, and 
her face towards him, while the chills ran down 
his shirtless back clear to his bare feet beneath 
the buffalo robe, and the water from his hair and 
the dust from his hat had combined to make some 
nice little streams of mud that came trickling down 
his face. 

She asked him to come in. No, he was ina 
hurry, he said. She did not offer to go. He did 
did not ask her to pick up his reins for him, 
because he did not know what excuse to make for 
not doing so himself. Then he looked down the 
road behind him and saw a white-faced horse 
coming, and at once surmised it was that of Gus 
Sockrider! He resolved to do or die, and hur- 
riedly told his errand. The widow would be 
delighted to go—of course she would. But 
wouldn’t he come in? No, he was in a hurry, he 
said ; and he would go on to Green’s place. 

“‘Oh,’’ said the widow, ‘‘you’re going to 
Green’s, are you? Why, I’m going there myself 
to get one of the girls to help me quilt to-morrow. 
Just wait a second while I get my bonnet and shawl, 
and I’ll ride with you.’’ And away she skipped. 

«¢ Thunder and lightning! what a scrape !’’ said 
Bill, and he hastily clutched his pants -from be- 
tween his feet, and was preparing to wriggle into 
them, when a light wagon drawn by the white- 
faced horse, driven by a boy, came along and 
stopped beside him. The boy held up a pair of 
boots in one hand and a pair of socks in the other, 
and just as the widow reached the gate again, he 
said : 

‘‘Here’s your boots and socks, Mr. Smiley, 
that you left on the bridge when you were in there 
swimming.”’ 

‘¢You’re mistaken,’’ said Bill; ‘‘they are not 
mine.”’ 

‘¢Why,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ain’t you the man that 
had the race after the horse, just now?”’ 

‘*No, sir, I am not. You had better go on 
about your business.”’ 

Bill sighed at the loss of his Sunday boots, and, 
turning to the widow, said : 

‘‘Just pick up those lines, will you, please? 
This brute of a horse is always switching them 
out of my hands.”’ 
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The widow complied ; he pulled one corner of 
the robe cautiously down as she got in. 

‘*What a lovely evening,’’ said she; ‘‘and so 
warm I don’t think we want the robe over us, do 
we?”’ 

You see she had on a nice new dress and a pair 
of new gaiters, and she wanted to show them. 

‘*Oh, my,”’ said Bill, earnestly, ‘* you'll find it 
chilly riding, and I wouldn’t have you catch cold 
for the world.”’ 

She seemed pleased at this tender care for her 
health, and contented herself with sticking one cf 
her little feet out with a long silk neck-tie over the 
end of it. 

‘‘ What is that, Mr. Smiley—a neck-tie ?”’ 

‘Yes,’’ saidhe; ‘‘ I bought it the other day, and 
I must have left it in the buggy. Never mind it.’’ 

‘¢ But,’’ said she, ‘* it was careless ;’’ and stoop- 
ing over she picked it up and made a motion to 

‘uff it in between them. 

Bill felt her hand going down, and, making a 
dive after it, clutched it in his hand and held it 
hard and fast. 

Then they went on quite a distance, he still 
holding her hand in his, and wondering what he 
should do when they got to Green’s; and she 
wondered why he did not say something nice to 
her as well as squeeze her hand, why his coat was 
buttoned up so tightly on such a warm evening, 
and what made his face and hat so dirty, until they 
were going down a little hill and one of the traces 
came unhitched, and they had to stop. 

‘¢Oh, murder !’’ exclaimed Bill, ‘¢ what next ?”’ 

‘‘What is the matter, Mr. Smiley?’’ said the 
widow, with a start, which came very near jerking 
the robe off his knees. 

**One of the traces is off,’’ answered he. 

‘‘Well, why don’t you get out and put it on 
again ?”’ 

‘IT can’t,’’ said Bill. ‘I’ve got—that is, I 
I haven’t got—oh, dear, I’m so sick! What shall 
I do?”’ 


‘Why, Willie,’’ said she, tenderly, ‘‘ what is 
the matter? Do tell me!’’ 

She gave his hand a little squeeze, and looked 
into his pale face; she thought he was going to 
faint, so she got out her smelling-bottle with her 
left hand, and pulling the stopper out with her 
| teeth, stuck it to his nose. 

Bill was just taking in breath for a mighty sigh, 
and the pungent odor made him throw back his 
head so far that he lost his balance, and went over 
the low back buggy. 

The little woman gave a low scream as his bare 
feet flew past her head, and covering her face with 
her hands, gave way to tears or smiles—it is hard 
to tell which. Bill was ‘‘right side up”’ in a 
moment, and, leaning over the back of the seat, 
was humbly apologizing and explaining, when 
Ed Wilbur and his wife and baby drove up behind 
and stopped. 

Poor Bill felt that he would rather have been 
shot than had Ed Wilbur catch him in such a 
scrape, but there was no help for it now, so he 
called Ed to him and whispered in his ear, Ed 
was likely to burst with suppressed laughter, but 
he beckoned his wife to draw up, and, after saying 
something to her, he helped the widow out of Bill’s 
buggy and into his, and the two women went on, 
leaving the men behind. 

Bill lost no time in arranging his toilet as well as 
he could, and then with great persuasion Ed got 
him to go home with him, and hunting up slippers 
| and socks, and getting him washed and combed, 
had him quite presentable when the ladies arrived. 

I need not tell you how the story was all wormed 
out of bashful Bill, and they all laughed as they 
sat around the tea-table that night; but will con- 
clude by saying that they all went to the show to- 
gether, and Bill has no fear of Gus Sockrider 
now. 

This is the story about Bill and the widow just 
as we had it from Ed Wilbur, and if there is any- 
thing unsatisfactory about it, ask him. 
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PERSEVERENCE is a Roman virtue that wins each 
godlike act and plucks success even from the 
spear-proof crest of rugged danger. 


PROVIDENCE has hidden a charm in difficult 
undertakings, which is appreciated only by those 
who dare to grapple with them. 


TueE chief ingredients in the composition of 
those qualities that gain esteem and praise are 
| good nature, truth, good sense and good breeding. 


APPLAUSE waits on success; the fickle multitude, 
like the straw that floats along the stream, glide 
with the current still, and follow fortune. 
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FINDING REST. 


By Marie 


THEY were on the lake in masquerade. William | 
Merrill, rather than to seem untractable, had as- | 
sumed the part of George Washington. His tall, | 
well-formed person and quiet dignity was favorable 
to the character; but he never liked to be tricked 
out in trappings, and to-night he looked upon 
himself with just a slight feeling of contempt. | 
However, he filled out his vé/e, as he did every- 
thing, with a certain manly grace. | 

A little way off, on the ice, stood a girl in her 
ordinary costume, alone. She always seemed 
alone, for other girls avoided her. Not that she | 
was at all uncanny, only that the ordinary fresh- 
ness and gayety of girlhood, never seemed a part | 
of her nature. Her childhood had been passed | 
with old people, and her short life had been over- 
crowded with duties, and had never been bright- 
ened by loving words and tender care. So she 
always seemed to herself and others too old to be | 


light-hearted. 

Young Merrill skated up to where she stood. : 

** You were looking lonely, Marion, so I came 
to you.’’ 

The girl did not turn her head ; she was looking 
a little way beyond where an athlete was perform- | 
ing on his skates, for the admiration of a small 
crowd. Soon he turned with the ease and -grace 
of an old-time chevalier to assist the first steps of a | 
young Indian girl. 

So long she stood without speaking, that Merrill 
started to go. Then she arrested him by remark- 
ing: ‘*I do not like you in any character but your | 
own, William, Even that of the father of our | 
country, does not seem to be an improvement.”’ | 
She laughed a little. ‘‘ Now, Rupert Leonard, in | 
his old regimentals, seems natural and right. Only | | 
I wish he had not taken Lafayette. Ido not like 
incongruities even in masquerade. I can think of | 
his being fired with a passing passion of patriotism, 
but could he endure through suffering ?’’ 

‘*it is the times, Marion, that develop heroes ; 
how can we tell; look at him; how debonair; a 
finished gentleman, and yet he first drew breath 
among these rough hills. He is gifted with the 
qualities that, they tell us, only descend through a 
long line of cultured ancestry. Leonard is favored 
of fortune, and has already acquired fame.’’ 





_ answer did not satisfy her. 
| longings for something beyond and above a com- 


S. Lapp. 


‘*You are younger than he, William; do you 
think that in time you could become great ?’’ 
He saw, in the moonlight, her face lifted to his, 


_and beaming with expectancy, but he answered 
| quietly, and with a smile, ‘‘ I don’t know, Marion ; 
_ one must be great to live the commonest life well. 


I scarcely expect to do that, but I mean to do my 
best.’’ 


Marion Garth turned away sighing, for his 
She had almost wild 


mon life. She had never seen it lived well, and 


| the bare thought of laboring through the years 
| after such a common sort, filled her with dismay. 


She wanted to achieve something worthy. That 


| was living nobly, she thought, and she wanted her 
| friends to cherish these high aims. Rupert Leonard 
| was almost or quite a genius, it was said. It was 
| this that invested him with unusual interest; ke 


did not live a common life. 
Gliding away from Merrill, she was soon joined 


_by Leonard. He had written a new poem, he 


said, and while they kept themselves a little apart 


| from the skaters, he repeated it. 


**« It seems to me I might have written it myself, 
it is so nearly what I think,’’ she said. 

Now he had composed it with a direct view of 
representing her favorite sentiments, but he replied, 


| “We are affinities; don’t you see, Marion?’’ 
| And after a long look at the wistful face, ‘I am 
| going next week, you know, and I cannot go 


without your promise.”” 

**T cannot promise; I do not know, Rupert, 
and it would be a fearful thing to make a mistake. 
|I am groping among shadows, now. In doubt 
about life ; at the proper time, perhaps, something 


| will tell me what is best, and everything will be 


clear.’’ 

At first he was annoyed, and perhaps the dim 
thought arose in his mind that this country maiden 
did not quite appreciate the honor conferred upon 
her, but he only whispered, as the skaters closed 
around them: ‘Marion, I have always gained 
victories. I shall hope.’’ 

Then Marion glided out and in among the 
merry skaters, looking up at the stars, and down 
at the white world, still in doubt. She came to 
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a stand again by the shore. Just above her, on 
the bank, was the gabled, brown old homestead, 
where she was reared. Aunt Hannah did not feel 
well disposed toward late comers, Marion knew, 
and she stooped to remove her skates. George 
Washington shot in at her side, and coming to a 
rest on one knee, offered to serve her. 

‘Do you enjoy such an evening as this, Marion? 
You always seem so much alone.”’ 

‘Tt am alone, William,’’ answering the last 
clause ; ‘‘and Iam not sure but I shall always be.’’ 

**It will not be from necessity, then,’’ said the 
young man, quickly. He had not meant to speak 
to-night, but there was that in the large nature of 
the man that gave him the desire to foster the 
unfledged or weary, if they had no other hold on 
his consideration, and this woman he loved. So 
he said, ‘‘not from necessity, Marion; I would 
gladly bear you company, always.’” 

She looked into his face a little wistfully, for a 
moment. ‘‘I had scarcely thought this before, 
William, you are kind to every one; and yet I 
don’t seem surprised. I am in a state of question- 
ing and doubt, of what will develop life fully and 
truly. Rupert has been saying, to-night—you 
must not think I prattle of such things, I should 
never think of repeating them to any one else— 
he has said that he needs me, and if I cast him off 
it will terminate his career.”’ 

‘*¢ And you, Marion, did you promise?”’ 

‘*T did not know. How could I tell if it would 
be for the highest good ?”’ 

‘¢Then you did not love him, Marion.’’ 

‘‘T never had fancies like other girls. Never 
an ideal, I was always so old. It seems to me, 
sometimes, that love must be simply a feeling of 
rest in its object, perfect rest.’’ 

By this time her skates hung by the straps on 
her arm; but before walking up to the house she 
turned and said: 

t ‘I have aot offended you?” 

i" 

‘¢T mean to do what is best?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Marion; good-night.”’ 

He removed his own skates and walked home- 
ward, thinking hard all the way. If, in time, 
Marion Garth gave him a final refusal, he thought 
it would not terminate his career, as Leonard had 
said; though this love had so strong a hold on 
him that life would be a different thing without it. 
But he meant to live as useful and true a life as 


was pessible to him. Yet renunciation is not apt 
to be an attribute of youth, and he determined to 
win her yet, if he could. 

So the whole year through, away at his business, 
thoughts of this girl stole in with the hours, and 
became mingled with his daily employment. 

And Marion, all that year, took up the burden 
of the hour, rugged though it might seem, and 
bore it in a hushed fashion over her rugged path- 
way. She did not like household drudgery, and 
aunt Hannah was so exacting; but she did her 
work faithfully with all its routine. When the 
skating season came again, Leonard and Merrill 
were absent. She missed a certain excitement 
which the former’s presence always aroused, and 
there was wanting, too, the feeling of help received, 
which the latter always brought. 

The winter wore away, and summer dawned 


again. Never before had that season seemed to 
her so beautiful. Everything wore a new signifi- 
cance. Life, surely, must be as purposeful as 


nature was. The long quiet summer evenings she 
floated in a little skiff before aunt Hannah’s old- 
fashioned dwelling, half in rest from the work of 
_the day, and half in eager longing for a different 
state of things. 

On such an afternoon, William, who had just 
arrived in his native town, had called to see Marion, 
and sitting on the front porch with her aunt, he 
watched her floating bark. 

There, that afternoon, she had almost settled a 
difficulty. Perhaps William Merrill was right, and 
living a true life lay in the direction of little things. 
Doing small duties faithfully ; trying to please aunt 
Hannah ; surmounting everyday difficulties; seek- 
ing wisdom ; learning from failures ; this might be 
a way of becoming great. 

William was a great favorite with aunt Hannah, 
and she took to herself a great share of the credit 
of his repeated calls during his summer vacations. 

This evening, following the direction of his 
eyes, she held forth in a criticism on her niece, as 
she would not have done to any other person, for 
blood was thicker than water, to her mind, and 
she had inherited family pride from her old New 
England stock. 

‘¢ This summer,”’ said she, ‘‘ she has taken a new 
tack. Before it was always the wood, or lonesome 
paths, but now there’s nothin’ like that water for 
her. What’s ever goin’ to become of her ’s more 





| than I know. She’s as odd as Dick’s hat-band, 
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and yit she can make as good a brown loaf as any 
girl in the country. She will never be married, 
that’s certain, though she’s as fair as a meader 
lily. She’s too indifferent and shy like to suit 
men. 

‘¢ There’s a letter comin’ to her now and then, 
all blotted over with foreign postmarks. It is from 
that foolish Leonard, I suppose; I believe they 
call him a genius, or somethin’, hereabouts, and 
if livin’ a shiftless life makes that sort of creature, 
I guess he is one. I don’t think he ever plowed 
an acre of land in his life, let alone turnin’ his 
hand to any other kind of profitable work. 

‘¢Wal, as I was sayin’, the letters come, and 
after a while they git answered ; but she will never 
have him. I can read the signs in a girl’s face, if 
I am an old woman.’”’ 

‘‘There is a storm coming up,’’ said William, 
in his anxiety, breaking in upon the old woman’s 
loquacity. 

‘* Sakes alive, yes, I dare say it’s bin a brewin’ 
all this time that I’ve bin trottin on so fast with 
my tongue. It’s a shift of wind; such blows 
come up sudden enough on this lake; rain is sure 
to come with it, and that girl ’ll git wet through 
and through, and she’s dreamin I suppose, as 
usual.’’ And catching the horn from a nail in the 
porch, she hurried to the bank and gave a shriek- 
ing toot, toot, to warn Marion of her danger. 

She had already taken warning, and was making 
for the nearest landing. William hastened to this 
point, while aunt Hannah put on steeping a gen- 
erous dose of thoroughwort, soliloquizing, that 
‘*all along she had known that something would 
come of that girl’s mad frolics on the water. She 
would come in drenched to the bone, and then, 
what a time of it; rheumatis, or fever, or some- 
thin would in all likelihood foller.’’ 

In the meantime, the wind was backening the 
progress of Marion’s bark, and tossing it about 
like paper on the waves. But the lake, in an 
angry mood, was not a new monster to her, and she 
managed skillfully to reach the shore. And there, 
arising to push her boat up in order to land, it was 
tossed on its side, and she thrown into the water. 
She had an instant of buffeting the waves, of being 
enveloped in a great rush that was overwhelming, 
and then, rescue. 

When able to collect herself, she looked up to 
see who was bearing her along. It was William 
Merrill, and looking down into her face, he saw 














beaming through its surprise the light of a new 
emotion. 

‘Marion, have you found rest at last ?”’ 

“¢ Yes, Willigm.”’ 

A moment before he had felt strong enough to 
carry his dear burden to her home, but now he 
rested her on a stone, unable to bear her up. 

Aunt Hannah’s tongue was voluble in exposing 
the forecast of her mind, when they reached the 
house. ‘* Had she not told her so; it was a nat- 
ural consequence followin’ on a thriftless course ; it 
would of course end in a good duckin’, and serve 
her right; she had better have been safe in the 
house busy at her knittin’-work.”’ 

‘* Aunt Hannah,”’ said Merrill, ‘‘ You will let 
me call youso? Give me the scolding; through 
the years to come, I mean to take all the unpleas- 
ant things out of Marion’s life into mine.’’ 

Aunt Hannah set down the cup of thoroughwort 
tea, the intense bitter of which she had just soft- 
ened all she could, from the blue and white sugar- 
bowl, raised the lamp, and took a sharp survey, 
first of the speaker, and then of her niece. 

‘*T declare, I believe you air in earnest, and I 
never was so struck of a heap in my born days.”’ 

She placed the lamp on the table and sat herself 
down in a chair. After a moment the practical 
turn of her mind resumed its accustomed offices, 
and she arose, saying, ‘‘ I am awful surprised, as I 
was sayin’, but the girl has got to have her herb 
drink all the same,’’ and she administered to 
Marion the bitter cup. 

Another year went by, during which Aunt Han- 
nah passed through innumerable trials with her 
help. After all, there was no one could do like 
Marion. This, to herself, she often repeated in 
soliloquy, but she was cautious enough that it 
should not reach the ears of her niece, when, with 
her husband, she paid a visit to her native town, 
for she had more than once said that the girl did 
not earn her salt. 

But with Marion, now, the struggle was over. 
On one of the soft summer evenings spent, not 
unpleasantly, with aunt Hannah, she and William 
strayed around the beach of the lovely bay, she 
had learned so well by heart, and seated on a rock 
she looked back to the brown gabled roof that 
hai in childhood given her shelter, but had not 
afforded her the loving kindness which a child’s 
heart needs for its nurture, and without which it 


| cannot get true growth. 
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_ TAKING IT COOLLY. 


Some of the many instances of extraordinary 
coolness in the midst of danger and otherwise 
that have been recorded are here offered to our 
readers, together with some amusing sayings and 
and doings. When gallant Ponsonby lay griev- 
ously wounded on the field of Waterloo, he forgot 
his own desperate plight while watching an en- 
counter between a couple of French lancers and 
one of his own men, cut off from his troop. As 
the Frenchman came down upon Murphy, he, 
using his sword as if it were a shillelah, knocked 
their lances alternately aside again and again. 
Then suddenly setting spurs to his horse, he gal- 
loped off at full speed, his eager foes following in 
hot pursuit, but not quite neck and neck. Wheel- 
ing round at exactly the right moment, the Irish- 
man, rushing at the foremost fellow, parried his 
lance and struck him down. The second, pressing 
on to avenge his comrade, was cut through diag- 
onally by Murphy’s sword, talling to the earth 
without a cry or groan; while the victor, scarcely 
glancing at his handiwork, trotted off whistling 
‘¢ The Grinder.”’ 

Towards the close of the fight of Inkermann, 
Lord Raglan, returning from taking leave of Gen- 
eral Strangways, met a sergeant carrying water for 
the wounded. ‘The sergeant drew himself up to 
salute, when a round shot came bounding over the 
hill, and knocked his forage cap out of his hand. 
The man picked it up, dusted it on his knee, 
placed it carefully on his head, and made the 
salute, not a muscle of his countenance moving 
the while. ‘‘A neat thing that, my man!’’ said 
Lord Raglan. ‘‘ Yes, my lord,’’ returned the 
sergeant, with another salute, ‘‘ but a miss is as 
good asa mile.’” The commander was probably 
not surprised by such an exhibition of sangfroid, 
being himself good that way. He was badly hurt 
at Waterloo, and says the Prince of Orange, who 
was in the hospital, ‘‘ I was not aware of the pres- 
ence of Lord Fitzroy Somerset until I heard him 
call out in his ordinary tone, ‘ Hallo! don’t carry 
that arm away until I have taken off my ring!’ 
Neither wound nor operation had extorted a groan 
from his lips.’’ 


The Indian prides himself upon taking good or 
ill in the quietest of ways, and from.a tale told in 
Mr. Marshall’s ‘‘ Canadian Dominion,’’ his civil- 
ized half-brother would seem to be equally unemo- 
tional. Thanks mainly to a certain Metis or half- 
breed in the service of the Hudson Bay Company, 
a Sioux warrior was found guilty of stealing a horse, 
and condemned to pay the animal’s value by in- 
stallments at one of the company’s forts. On pay- 
ing the last installment he received his quittance 
from the man who had brought him to justice, and 
left the office. A few months later the Sioux re- 
turned, advanced on his noiseless moccasins within 
a pace of the writing-table, levelled his musket 
full at the half-breed’s head. Just as the trigger 
was pulled the Metis raised the hand with which 
he was writing and touched lightly the muzzle of 
the gun; the shot passed over his head, but his 
hair was singed off in a broad mass. The smoke 
clearing away, the Indian was amazed to see that 
his enemy still lived. The other looked him full 


"in the eyes for an instant and quietly resumed his 





writing. The Indian silently departed unpursued, 
those who would have given chase being stopped 
by the half-breed with, ‘‘Go back to your dinner 
and leave the affair to me.’’ 

When evening came, a few whites, curious to 
see how the matter would end, accompanied the 
Metis to the Sioux encampment. At a certain 
distance he bade them wait, and advanced alone 
to the Indian tents. Before one of these sat 
crouched the baffled savage, singing his own death- 
hymn to the tom-tom. He complained that he 
must now say good-by to wife and child, to the 
sunlight, to his gun and the chase. He told his 
friends in the spirit-land to expect him that night, 
when he would bring them all the news of their 
tribe. He swung his body backwards and for- 
wards as he chanted his strange song, but never 
once looked up—not even when his foe spurned 
him with his foot. He only sang on, and awaited 
his fate. Then the half-breed bent his head and 
spat down on the crouching Sioux, and turned 
leisurely away—a crueller revenge than if he had 
shot him dead. 
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Footprints of the Past.—The number of ancient leather 
boots and shoes discovered during excavations in the City of 
London and its vicinity, is far larger than most people imagine. 


| 


Some few years ago hundreds of leather soles and uppers of | 


the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were disinterred in 


the neighborhood of Blackfriars Bridge, and are now in pos- | 


session of a Northamptonshire dealer in curiosities, who pur- 


chased the same at the sale of the collection formed by the | 
| liberal donations to the college. 


late Dr. Roach Smith, the London antiquary, Very recently 


other relics of a later period have been brought to light. | 


These consist of a huge pair of cavalry boots, which are | 
made of the thickest of horsehide, stand thirty inches high, | 


and weigh ten pounds each. The soles, which are an inch 
in thickness, are, as well as the heels, covered with thick 
iron plates. Huge roweled spurs resting on ledges project- 
ing from the back of the boots are attached thereto by heavy 
steel chains, while as a protection to the thigh, a dome- 
shaped cap of a double thickness of hide extends half-way 
up that member. The boots were discovered during the 


Brown, who was a graduate of the college, went into busi- 
ness, became very wealthy, and endowed the college largely. 

Columbia College was called King’s College till the close 
of the war for independence, when it received the name of 
Columbia. 

Bowdoin College was named after Governor Bowdoin, of 
Maine. 

Yale College was named after Elihu Yale, who made very 


Colby University, formerly Waterville College, was named 
after Mr. Colby, of Boston, who gave $500,000 to the college 
in 1866. 

Dickinson College received its name from Hon. John 
Dickinson. He made a very liberal donation to the college, 


| and was president of the board of trustees for many years, 


demolition of some old houses in Clerkenwell, and as both 
Cromwell himself, his son Richard, Ireton and Fairfax at | 
one time resided in Clerkenwell Close, while the humbler | 
followers of the great Protector also dwelt in large numbers | 


in the vicinity, it may with fairness be assumed that they, at 
some time or other, were the property of one of the “ Iron- 
sides.” The boots are in a most excellent state of preserva- 


tion. 


A Curious Will.—A curious will has just been settled in 
Berlin, containing a moral worth, a wider circulation than 
a miser’s testament often obtains. The poor man died, 
when to general surprise it was found he left thirty-four 
thousand marks. 
and sealed, was to be given to his native town in Bavaria; 
one thousand each to three brothers, and one thousand toa 
friend with whom he had quarreled. 
none of the four should follow the body to the grave, which 
suggestion the three brothers gladly accepted, but the quar- 
reler walked alone and forfeited his thousand marks, for the 
sake of paying a last mitigating honor. When the package 
was opened for the town it disclosed another will, giving 
the thirty thousand to any of the four who should disregard 
the stipulation. 

Who Named the Colleges.—Harvard College was 
named after John Harvard, who, in 1638, left the college 
£779 and a library of over three hundred books. 

Williams College was named after Colonel Ephraim Wil- 
liams, a soldier of the French war. 

Dartmouth College was named after Lord Dartmouth, 
who subscribed a large amount, and was president of the 
first board of trustees. 

Brown University received its name from Hon. Nicholas 


It was stipulated that | 


| from the descendants of the chief actor in the scene. 


Cornell University was named after Ezra Cornell, its 
founder. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim prayed himself out of the giant’s dun- 
geon. His devotion won him the key that unlocked the way 
to liberty. A story of a similar Divine rescue from a situa- 
tion that would have brought despair to a wicked man is 
told in the writings of Hugh Miller, who probably heard it 
A 


| Highlander in the British army, during the war of the Revo- 


The thirty thousand in a package, signed | 
| enraged British were in no humor to let a man go who was 


| 





| 


lution, was caught one evening creeping out of a thicket just 
beyond the lines, evidently returning from some secret errand. 
The American outposts (along the Hudson) were then quite 
near those of the British, and being concealed in the forests, 
their exact numbers and distances were always uncertain. 
Under the circumstances the Highlander was suspected of 
being an informer, that is, in communication with the enemy. 
It was shortly after the execution of Major André, and the 


accused of sympathy with the Americans. The soldier was 
taken before his colonel, and the witnesses of his presumed 
guilt told their story. 

«‘ What have you to say for yourself ?”” demanded the col- 
onel with a threatening frown. 

“Only this, sir; I had got away slyly from my comrades 
to pray a bit while in the bush, and was coming back when 
the soldiers took me.” 

* Are you in the habit of praying ?”? demanded the officer. 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Then pray now. Yon never needed it more in your 
life.’ And the colonel took out his watch. 

Fully believing that he had but a few minutes to live, the 
Christian soldier knelt and poured out his soul in such lan- 
guage that only a friend of God can use. All who heard it 
were astonished, the commander himself among the rest. 

“Go,” he said. ‘ You have told the truth. If you had 
not been often to drill you could not have done so well at 
review.” 
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Important to the Ladies.—The West Philadelphia Pas- 
senger Railway Company vs. Clara M. Whipple.—Error to 
Common Pleas, No. 4.—Early on the morning of July 13th, 
1873, Clara Whipple got on board of a crowded car of the 
Market Street Line. She was obliged to stand, and instead 
of holding on to the straps provided by the company, she 
took hold of the hands of a friend who was seated. A sud- 
den lurch of the car at Front and Market streets threw her 
from her feet and she sustained serious injuries to her knee- 
cap. The jury gave Miss Whipple $5,500 damages. The 
Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of the lower court, 
awarding the damages. In its decision, which is amusing, 
the court says: 

«* Even as to catching hold of the stay-straps overhead, the 
court could not have told the jury more than it did. It said 
that, if straps are reasonable appliances, and she could use 
them with ordinary convenience, she was bound to use them. 
This was going quite as far as a court ought to go upon a | 
matter of fact of this nature. Was she to take hold though 
beyond her reach and extraordinarily inconvenient? Who 
was to judge of her power to seize and hold on to them, and 
if she could not what should she do next? Are we tosay, as 
a matter of law, that women are to dress in a certain way, 
and that their ordinary habiliments, according to the usages 
of society, are to be cast aside when they enter a car, for fear 
they should find no seats? Clearly these are facts which 
enter into the question of negligence and form a part of that | 
whole out of which the jury must draw their conclusion. | 
Possibly a woman may be so fantastically and foolishly | 
hooped, wired, and pinned up as to deprive her of her natu- | 
ral power to help herself, but if so, the question is one of 
fact and not of law, and so we incline to leave it, instead of 
imposing upon our brethren below the difficult duty of pry- 
ing into the artificial stays of the plaintifi’s case.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Brazil.—There is sometimes valuable information trans- 
mitted by consuls and commercial agents. At the present 
Brazil is an interesting country to the United States, com- 
mercially considered, and Mr. Cone, our consul at Para, ap- 
pears to treat the subject of trade between Brazil and the 
United States very intelligently. The valley of the Amazon 
is represented in Mr. Cone’s despatches as inexhaustible in 
riches—not only in fertility of soil, but in the variety of its 
products, embracing very many of the rarest and most valu- 
able articles of commerce. 

The botany of the country is the richest in the world, and 
its minerals embrace diamonds and the precious metals. The 
country suffers from bad legislation, and its trade is restricted 
in consequence. Foreigners cannot become citizens unless 
they marry Brazilians. This would not be so serious if it 
were not for the export duty on all products. These duties 
are frequently so high that the producer is unable to pay 
them without sustaining actual loss. The natives are indo- 





lent, and the industrious foreigner is impoverished by taxes. 


The ex-Confederates who settled in Brazil on the termina- 
tion of the war, have made a lamentable failure in their new 
home. They were never disposed to work much, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, and they have less encour- 


| agement in Brazil than they had when they imagined that 


they felt oppression in their native land and concluded to 
leave it when their rebellious flag was trailed in the dust. 
Great Britain is represented as enjoying the monopoly of 
the foreign trade, and her officials as acting very haughtily 
toward people of other nationalities. Mr. Cone hopes for a 


| better condition of things under the reign of the liberal Dom 


Pedro, and especially from the line of steamers established 
by him between Rio Janeiro and Philadelphia. 


Not Overproduction, but Unwise Distribution.—The 
questions before Congress and the country for some time to 
come are likely to be economic questions. The strikes are 
over. The riots which attended the strikes were put down, 
and, considering all things, were put down promptly and 
creditably. That is well so far as it goes, but not at all well 
if it be taken as a finality, and if we permit ourselves to sup- 
pose that putting down riots is doing our whole duty by 
“labor troubles.” Strikes are only symptoms, and wise 
physicians do not treat symptoms. In part the strikes are 
the consequences of an inevitable and general shrinkage 
which is going on everywhere, and which the trades-unions 
have resisted, where other classes have quietly yielded to it, 
simply because the trades-unions have peculiar facilities for 
resisting it. But the question will recur how far the state of 
things indicated by the strikes is really inevitable and how 
far it can be avoided. In a country like this it reniains true 
that it is a solecism and a scandal that a man able and will- 
ing to work should be even threatened with actual want. 
What is called ‘‘ overproduction” must, in this country, mean 
bad distribution. General scarcity means not that nature is 
niggardly, but that man is unwise. We have imposed fool- 
ish restrictions and regulations upon trade, or else we have 


| neglected to impose wise restrictions and regulations. Scarc- 


ity anywhere—certainly scarcity throughout large districts 
and among great classes—is an indictment of our laws and 
our policy. 


Internal Improvement Demanded at this Time.— 
We belieye that a majority of the North and West are pre- 
pared to consider such a question as that presented by the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad Company, not only without pre- 
judice, but with a strong disposition to so shape the legisla- 
tion of the country as even to confer benefits upon the 
Southern States, by way of a wise and honorable compensa- 
tion for unparalleled losses and injuries often unjustly in- 
flicted upon them for many years past. 

It is also time that the Southern States should become 
practical in the changed condition of affairs, and no longer 


| hesitate to unite with one voice in asking for the definite and 
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ample assistance of the Federal Government towards their 
grand works of internal improvement, and especially towards 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, the most leading of these, if 
in truth, such a work, both in its stupendous character and 
broad commercial wealth, should not be regarded as merely 
Southern in name and geographical location, while truly 
national in scope and design. As a token of renewed good- 
will, and an admission of permanent harmony and friend- 
ship, based on terms of perfect equality, the Northern and 
Western members should be willing to grant, in this hour 
of fraternal reconciliation, some of the advantages heretofore 
afforded with such extreme liberality to the lines running 
above the 4oth parallel of latitude. 


A Brave Russian General’s Origin.—The Skobeleffs 
have a singular origin. In 1839 the Emperor Nicholas, 
while at a review of his whole army, ordered a General Sko- 
beleff to select the finest men in the army to form into a 
body of imperial guards, In the first regiment examined, 
the General came across a stalwart young soldier, who far 
surpassed his comrades in appearance. The soldier said that 
his name was Kobeleff, and that he came from a village in 
the province of Novgorod. The General, upon hearing this 
reply to an inquiry he had made, seemed greatly interested, 
and being told that it was only the youth of Kobeleff that 
had hindered his advancement from the ranks, at once gave 
orders that he should be made a non-commissioned officer. 
That evening General Skobeleff, at a dinner given to the 
officers of the regiment to which Kobeleff belonged, told an 
anecdote. He said that many years before, when he was a 
private soldier, he was on guard one day at the Winter 
Palace. While keeping guard the Empress passed by, and, 
after looking at him a few moments, asked him his name. 
He replied that it was Kobeleff. ‘ Kobeleff,” said the Em- 
press; “I don’t like the sound of that name; for the future 
you are to be called Skobeleff.””. From that time the Em- 
press took an interest in his welfare, and eventually, through 
her favor, he became aid-de-camp to the Czar. “I have 
only one more remark to make,” said the General, “and that 
is that the young fellow whom I raised to be an officer to- 
day is the son of the brother I left at home to look after our 
village homestead.” The nephew took his uncle’s name, 
and subsequently himself became a General. It is his son, 
“ Skobeleff the younger,” who has recently distinguished 
himself before Plevna. 


The late Duke of Wellington at one time, when in com- 
mand of a large army, found great numbers of his soldiers 
weakened and ill in consequence of bad provisions. He or- 
dered about twenty of the contractors tried by court-martial. 
They were convicted and executed. After that there were 
no more complaints of bad provisions, and undoubtedly thou- 
sands of lives were saved by his prompt and efficient correc- 
tion of the evil. If a like example could be made of the 
same number of those who deal unjustly with the red men, 
the Indians would afford but little cause for the increase of 
our army. 


Is there a Hell ?—Next to the Eastern war, this query is 
the great and all-absorbing topic of the hour. Divines and 
professional men in general, editors and writers by the score, 





find it a hobby to write upon. While we do not take any 
stock in the enterprise, from the fact that we cannot see any 
dividends ahead—and hence in our humble judgment, an 
unprofitable investment at best—we nevertheless defer to the 
opinions of such as may choose to venture upon it and take 
chances. Our preferences lie in an entirely different direc- 
tion, wherein we have unbounded assurances of ultimate 
reward for implicit confidence, without doubt or misgivings. 
It is entirely immaterial to us whether there be any such 
place or not, for the reason that even if there should be, we 
do not propose going there, if we can avoid it, and we shall 
try very hard to do so. 

Mrs. Bladen, of the Philadelphia Sund-y Times, a racy 
ind piquant writer, thus replies to the question: “ Do you 
think there is a Hell ?” 

“Yes, I do, not only one, but plenty of them, and they are 
to be found in this world, not in the next. They are the places 
where the brutal ferocity of men, fed by the weak subjection 
of women, revels unchecked in torturing its victims. Where 
unbridled selfishness preys on all around it. Where oppres- 
sion rides roughshod over the suffering poor. Poetic justice 
seems to demand that such offenders on earth should taste 
the bitter cup they have made others swallow in some future 
state of existence, but poetic justice can be satisfied without 
mortgaging eternity. Be consoled, poor victims, for there is 
not a sin against humanity which man commits that does not 
react with fourfold vigor on himself. 

“The pictorial hell of the future has been too much dwelt 
upon for the mental good of the weak and nervous. I never 
took much stock in it myself, feeling that I could not be 
really comfortable in any state of beatitude, if I knew that 
my worst enemy was suffering torture. 

“I can hardly think that any one’s salvation depends upon 
a clear understanding of the conditions of a future life, 
otherwise we would not be left without personal revelations 
of exact facts. It is not compatible with Infinite Wisdom to 
permit such wonderful variety of belief among men, and 
then punish those who, by education or peculiarity of mind, 
adopt a theoretical faith which might lead them to follow a 
wrong course. But it is above all things cruel to impress 
youth with the dread of future terrors that make the present 
life a burden, and death a horror. I have read the Bible 
through twice, the New Testament three times, and, reading 
it ina plain, matter-of-fact way, I cannot find anything to 
scare one, but much to encourage us at the prospect of a 
future state. The places where hell is most forcibly referred 
to is in the case of liars and rich men, who let beggars sit on 
their doorsteps, and eat the crumbs from their tables; and 
yet we would think him rather a good sort of rich man who 
lets a beggar do that now-a-days. Nor is it a matter of 
popular belief that rich men take the beggars into their 
houses, and provide for them there; so that, after all, the rich 
men have the greatest interest in this matter, and had better 
settle it with the theologians. The Bible is the hand-book 
of democracy. It is a continual crying out against the 
oppressions of the high and mighty. It is the embodiment 
of the inspiration of the ages; but no one is forced to take 
any man’s special interpretation of its spiritual truths, and 
each should enjoy that form of organized wurship best 
adapted to his own development.”” 
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Pretty Polly Pemberton, a love story, by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, author of “ Theo,” “ That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s,” etc., and reprinted from “ Peterson’s Magazine,” is 
published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. The 
novel deserves more than a notice. 


it be tried. 


perfect as possible. In the first place, it has that greatest 


artistic merit in a story, thorough unity; not an incident, not | 


a character, hardly a sentence, could be left out, without 
injury. Everything has a bearing on the denouement. There 
are no needless episodes, no padding of any kind. How 
rare a merit this is can only be realized by examining criti- 
cally the works even of the best novelists. In the next 
themselves throughout. 
heroines; nobody does anything exceptional, or improbable; 
yet the interest is always kept up, nay, increases with every 
chapter. This also is a rare excellence. 
the heroine is charmingly fresh, original, womanly, and love- 
able. The hero, too, is capitally drawn. 
infinitely delicate, by which this London guardsman and 
“swell” is made to stand out on the canvas, deserves the 
highest praise. If the author, when she wrote this story, 
and so modestly claimed so little for it, was not aware of its 
real merits, then she literally did what few do—she “ builded 
better than she knew.” 

Certainly no description can give an adequate account of 
the marvelous gift with which she was endowed—the heav- 
enly gift of eloquence, which dazzled by its splendor, wrought 
magic wonders by the wondrous magic of its power, which 


flashing light of genius—upon problems and mysteries. 
conversation was made brilliant by scintillating wit and play- 
ful fancy; poetical by unlimited imagination, and skill in 
adapting the “ shows of things to the desires of the mind ;” 


profound and scholarly by wide knowledge, accurate judg- 


ments of facts and principles, and strong, realistic habits of | 


> 
Her diction was eloquent and choice, without 
being either constrained or forced; her sentences, though as 
complete and gracefully rounded off as a Greek work of art, 


thought. 


Accustomed from the first years of childhood to the most 
rigid intellectual discipline from philosophical study, yet ex- 


tensively acquainted with the best works of imagination, her | 


thoughts had variety and range, and by clothing them in 
words of beautiful, nay, startling eloquence, she wove a spell 
over the minds of her listeners and held them to her alle- 
giance forever. ‘ The sweep of her speech was grand.” 


Charles Dickens’s Manuscripts.—A glimpse of the 
manuscripts of the late Charles Dickens, which now form 
part of the “ Forster Collection’? in the South Kensington 


There are no impossible heroes, or | 


The touches, | 


| firmer than in the majority of the later works. 
came from her lips apparently without forethought or care. | 


Museum, conjures up a vision of numerous characters in his 
popular novels. On looking attentively at the manuscripts, 


we are at once struck by the number of alterations and inter- 


| lineations with which the pages abound; and our first senti- 
It cails itself ‘a love | 
story,’”’ and by this standard, and this only, therefore, should | 
Judged in that way, it is, like “‘ Theo,” as nearly 


ment is one of surprise that the books which appear so 
wonderfully natural and fluent when we read them, should 
evidently have been the result of much anxious thought, 
care, and elaboration. 

The collection comprises the original manuscripts of the 


| following works: “Oliver Twist,” published in 1838-39; 


“ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” comprising ** The Old Curi- 
esity Shop” and “ Barnaby Rudge,” published in 1840-41 ; 


| Barnaby Rudge,” a separate volume, 1840-41; ‘ Ameri- 
| can Notes, 1842; “ Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ 1843-44; ‘ The 
place, the characters are all natural, and consistent with | 


Chimes,” Christmas, 1844; ‘* Dombey and Son,’ 1846-48; 
“David Copperfield,” 1849-50; “Bleak House,” which 


| has in the original manuscript a secondary title, “The East 
| Wind,” 1852-53; “Hard Times,” 1854; ‘ Little Dorrit,” 
In the last place, | 


1855-57; “A Tale of Two Cities,” 1859; and “ The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood” (his last but unfinished work), 1870. 
There are also proof volumes from the printers, consisting 
of “Dombey and Son,” “ David Copperfield,” Bleak 
House,” and “ Little Dorrit,” the pages of which bear mar- 
ginal and other corrections and alterations, in ink, by the 
author. 

Of course, as the collection is placed under a glass case, 
the public can only see one or two pages of each work ; but 
even with this meagre guide, the acute observer is able in 
some degree to trace the working of the writer’s mind, and 
to follow to some extent the development of his ideas. As 


| we have already remarked, the first thing which strikes us is 
unlocked the most reserved hearts, and shed new light—the | 


Her | 


the comparatively large number of alterations and interlinea- 
tions which occur in the manuscript. It is evident that 
Charles Dickens wrote with the greatest care, and scrupue 


lously revised his writing, in order to render each sentence 
| as perfect as might be. 
impassioned by deep-hearted feeling and touching pathos; | 


Taking the works in their chrono- 
logical order, we may notice that in “ Oliver Twist,” which 
is open at “Chapter the Twelfth’—*In which Oliver is 
taken better care of than he ever was before, with some par- 


| ticulars concerning a certain picture’—there are few altera- 


tions in the manuscript; the writing also being larger and 
Charles 
Dickens made his alterations so carefully that it is difficult to 
trace the words which he had originally written; but the one 
or two which occur on this page give us some little insight 
into the careful manner in which the author worked up his 
sentences into a well-rounded and euphonious form. The 
passage at which this manuscript is opened runs as follows: 


| “ The coach rattled away down Mount Pleasant and up Ex- 
| mouth Street—over nearly the same ground as that which 
| Oliver had traversed when he first entered London in,” and 


here occurs the first alteration, “the D ”? is erased, and 
“company with the Dodger,” is written in its place; the au- 
thor evidently considering the latter a more euphonious form 
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of expression than “in the Dodger’s company,” as it was 
doubtless his original intention to make the passage. The 
alteration to which we have referred may appear, as indeed 
it is, of exceedingly small significance; but we have men- 
tioned it simply as an instance of the extremely careful way 
in which Dickens studied the details and minutize of compo- 
sition. 

The next manuscript in point of date is “ Master Humph- 
rey’s Clock,” which is open at “No. IV.,” headed, “ Master 
Humphrey from his clock-side in the chimney corner,” and 
commences as follows: “ Night is generally my time for 
walking. In the summer I often leave home early in the 
morning and roam about fields and lanes all day, or even es- 
cape for days or weeks together; but, saving in the country” 
[this originally stcod “ but at other seasons of the year;’* but 
Dickens doubtless saw that the expression as it now stands 
would be more consistent with the context], “I seldom go 
out until after dark, though, heaven be thanked, I love its 
ligit and feel the cheerfulness it sheds upon the earth as 
much as any creature living.” This page of manuscript has 
only a moderate share of alterations. 

Then we come to the volume of “ Barnaby Rudge,” which 
is opened at “ Chapter One,” and also contains only a mode- 
rate number of alterations, one being in the height of the 
Maypole sign, and another in the distance of Epping Forest 
from Cornhill; both of which are noticeable as further illus- 
trations of the conscientious love of accuracy which charac- 
terized the author's mind. Next in order follows the “ Ame- 
rican Notes,”’ which has very few corrections, and is opened 
at the page headed “ Chapter the First. Introductory and 
necessary to be read;” in which the author challenges the 
right of any person “to pass judgement on this book or to 
arrive at any reasonable conclusion in reference to it without 
first being at the trouble of becoming acquainted with its de- 
sign and purpose.” Surely a caution fair and reasonable 
enough on the part of the writer of a book which he could 
not but feel would probably give offence, where such an end 
was farthest from his wish. 

“The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit’’ comes 
next, open at “Chapter I. Introductory. Conce:ning the 
pedigree of the Chuzzlewit Family ;” and giving us a brief 
but telling satire on the pride of birth by assuring us that 
this family “ undoubtedly descended in a direct line from 
Adam and Eve, and was in the very earliest times closely 
connected with the agricultural interest.” This page is 
notably full of alterations, and seems a fair indication that 
with Charles Dickens, as with many others, the first step was 
the most difficult of all. The caligraphy in this as in all the 
other manuscripts is legible but rather small, the letters being 
distinctly formed, and the use of abbreviations studiously 
avoided. 

We next turn to “ The Chimes,” one of those delighiful 
stories with which Dickens introduced to us those Christmas 
annuals, which now form so important a section of our peri- 
odical literature. This again is open at the commencement, 
where the author lays down the dogma that there are not 
many people who would care to sleep in a church: “TI don’t 
mean at sermon-time in warm weather (when the thing has 
actually been done once or twice), but in the night and alone.” 
This sentence originally finished with “in the night;” but 














we can readily imagine the development of the idea in the 
brain of the writer, and the words “and alone” suggesting 
themselves as lending an additional ground of fear for the 
situation, The manuscript of this’ page bears a moderate 
number of alterations. 

In “ Dombey and Son” we find a large number of altera- 
tions on the first page, the very title itself having been altered 
more than once. The sketch of the newly-born Paul, who 
was placed in front of the fire, “as if his constitution were 
analogous to that of a muffin, and it was essential to toast 
him brown while he was very new,” is very good indeed; 
but it is evident that the passage was rather the result of 
careful elaboration than of spontaneous humor. And the 
same remark will apply to the opening chapter of ‘ David 
Copperfield,” in which, although the passage descriptive of 
the birth of the hero is very neat and natural as it now stands 
the same careful revision and alteration are again apparent. 

“Bleak House” too is notably full of alterations on the 
first page, especially in the passage which tells us that in the 
muddy condition of the London streets “it would not be 
wonderful to meet a mesalosaurus forty feet long or so wad- 
dling like an elephantine lizard up Holborn Hill.” 

In “ Hard Times,” where we are introduced to the gentle- 
man who wants nothing but “ facts,” and in the opening 
chapter of “ Little Dorrit,” in which we have a description 
of Marseilles as it “lay broiling in the sun one day,” we find 
a large number of alterations; but in these, as in most of the 
other instances, the primary words have been erased so care- 
fully that it is next to impossible to form an idea of how the 
passages originally stood. ‘The Tale of Two Cities,” on 
the contrary, contains remarkably few corrections; and the 
opening passage descriptive of “the period” is telling, and 
apparently written spontaneously, ‘ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood’’ has been opened with good judgment at the last 
page. The manuscript is very small, but fairly legible, and 
having but a moderate number of alterations. In a literary 
sense, it is not perhaps so interesting as some of the others ; 
but it possesses a sad and melancholy claim upon our atten- 
tion and sympathy, inasmuch as it is the last page of manu 
script ever written by this gifted hand. 

In the proof volumes with corrections in the handwriting 
of the author there is nothing which calls for special note 
save an unimportant deletion in “ Bleak House,” and a more 
interesting alteration in “ David Copperfield.” In the former 
there is a passage marked “ out,” in which Sir Leicester 
Dedlock speaks to Mrs. Rouncewell of her grandson in the 
following passage: ‘If (he said) the boy could not settle 
down at Chesney Wold, in itself the most astonishing cir- 
cumstance in the world, could he not serve his country in the 
ranks of her defenders, as his brother had done? Must he 
rush to her destruction at his early age and with his parri- 
cidal hand strike at her !” 

In ‘* David Copperfield” we find by a passage in which 
Mr. Dick is referring to his memorial that his original hallu- 
cination took the form of a “ bull in a china shop ;” a rather 
trite idea, and it was not until after the proof had actually 
been submitted to him by the printers that Charles Dickens 
introduced the whimsical and happier notion of “ King 
Charles’s Ilead.” 

Before bringing our brief paper to a conclusion, we would 
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venture to suggest to the gentleman or gentlemen to whom is 
intrusted the arrangement of these manuscripts, that the pre- 
sent position of the manuscripts and printed volumes should 
be transposed, so that the manuscripts should occupy the 
lower half of the case, as in their present position it is rather 
difficult to decipher the caligraphy; and to any one below 
the ordinary height it must involve an amount of physical 
contortion as uncomfortable as it is inelegant. The manu- 
sciipt being of course of greater interest than the printed 
proofs, should certainly occupy the more prominent space, 
especially as the latter could be read without any difficulty 
if placed in the rear rank. 

We have no doubt that many of those who read this short 
article will have seen the Dickens manuscripts for them- 





selves; many more doubtless will see them; but there will 
still be a large number who will not have the opportunity ; 
and while we think that our remarks will be endorsed by the 
first and second classes, we hope that they will prove interest- 
ing to the third less fortunate class, and will enable them to 
enjoy, at least in imagination, 2 somewhat closer intimacy 
than they have known before with that great and gifted man, 
whose books have effected so many beneficial changes both 
in society at large and in many an individual heart and life, 
uprooting and casting to the winds much that was base 
worthless, and contemptible, and implanting in their stead 
the seeds of those gentler sympathies and nobler aspirations 
which find their fruition in a well-spent life—the highest tri- 
bute to moral worth and excellency of character. 
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American Social Life.—The foe of American social 
life is in the tendency to luxury and effeminacy among the 
well-to-do young women of our American cities and towns. 
They dort realize how this dreadful mania for expensive 
pleasures and life of alternate idleness and amusement is 
destroying their health, abolishing true marriage, feeding the 
flames of gross sensuality and intemperance among young 
men, and saddening the hopes of the best parents of the 
land. Some of them will never know it in this world. But 
most of them have no real purpose to waste their lives in 
this wretched way. And it is a high crime in mothers, 
teachers, and ministers of religion and the public press to 
pander to this insanity. Thousands of good-hearted young 
girls are sacrificed every year, when a little wise and loving 
guidance could save them. But we feel that they should be 
told that unless they change this life they will pass away 
like the flowers of June, and a more hardy and resolute 
class occupy their places. American society will shed every 
class of triflers, male or female, that does not do its work, as 
the forests shed their withered leaves. Let them awake 
from their dream of social indulgences; learn to live out of 
doors; to build up their health; to cultivate more simple 
tastes in dress and more moderation in pleasure; study 
domestic economy ; study social skill and tact; fit themselves 
for the noblest positions ever yet offered to their sex, and 
learn that woman is the soul of American life, not the tinsel 
on its garment. 


The Georgia negro has no more faith in banks. He lays 
all his money out in clothes and hair oil, and the news of a 
bank suspension causes him to exclaim: “ Bust away wid 
ye, but ye can’t hurt dese lavender breeches.” 


“Job Printing!” exclaimed Mrs. Partington the other 
day, as she peeped over her spectacles at the advertising 
page of a country paper. “ Poor Job! they’ve kept him 
printing, week after week, ever since I learnt to read; and 
if he wasn’t the patientest man that ever was, he never could 
have stood it so long, no how.” 





Not too much Confidence.—“ Don’t put too much con- 
fidence in a lover’s vows and sighs,” said Mrs. Partington to 
her niece; “let him tell you that you have lips like straw- 
berries and cream, cheeks like a tarnation, and eyes like an 
asterisk; but -uch things oftener come from a tender head 
than a tender heart.” 


Purity of Character.—Over the outer coat of plum and 
apricot there grows a bloom more beautiful than the fruit 
itself—a soft, delicate powder that overspreads its rich colors. 
Now, if you rub your hand over that, and it is once gone, 
it is gone forever—it only appears once. The flower that 
hangs in the morning impearled with dew—arrayed with 
jewels—once shake it so that the beads roll off, and you may 
sprinkle water over it as long as you please, yet it can never 
be made again what it was when the dew [ell gently on it 
from heaven. On a frosty morning you may see the panes 
of glass covered with landscapes, mountains, lakes, and trees, 
blended into a beautiful fantastic picture. Now, lay your 
hand upon the glass, and by the least scratch of your finger, 
or by the warmth of the palm, all the delicate tracery will be 
obliterated. So there is in youth a beauty and purity in 
character, which, when once touched and defiled, can never 
be restored—a fringe more delicate than frostwork, which 
when torn and broken will never be repaired. When a 
young lad or girl leaves the parents’ house, with the bless- 
ings of a mother’s tears still wet upon the cheek, if early 
purity of character be once lost, it can never be made up 
again. Such is the consequence of crime. 


A little boy was asked the other day if he knew where the 
wicked finally go to. He answered: “ They practice law a 
spell, and then go to the Legislature !” 


One was a Baptist, and the other was a Congregationalist. 
The waiter asked them what they’d order. “A little dipped 
toast,” said the Baptist. ‘* You may give me toast also,” 
said the Congregationalist, very carefully, ‘but don’t dip it 
—sprinkle it with a little butter.” 
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By Telephone.—A worthy and elderly divine from the 
rural regions, who has zealously labored for a number of 
years in his divine calling in the true spirit of meek and in- 
nocent simplicity, came to the city a few days ago. His 
visits to the city are not very frequent, and they occur at 
great intervals. He has not quite so much followed the 
world’s progress in scientific advancements and discoveries 
as he is interested in the wayward trials and vicissitudes of 
his own little band of sinners in the rural field. 

He dropped in at the office of a companion of his youth, 
the chief of a large and extended manufacturing establish- 
ment. They have a quiet, pleasant chat in the elegant, 
cosily-furnished apartment. One of the novelties in the 
room is a telephone connecting it with the factory some 
dozen miles off. Our friend, the chief, is suddenly called out; 
the reverend gentleman remains alone in the room. He 
pulls out the latest tracts, adjusts his specs, nestles down in 
the fauteuil and begins to read. 

“Ello!” in sepulchral tones. 
outside. 

**El-low! Wake up, old boy.” 

Our divine starts up and gazes around. 

“ Why the devil don’t you answer ?” 

«“ [—I—beg—beg—your” 

“What in h—Il are you doing ?” continues the telephone. 

* Really—my dear—dear sir,’ gasps our divine, swaying 
unsteadily through the room. 

“‘ Order down two car-loads of coke and a barrel of brim- 
stone.” 

‘“‘ Lord have mercy on their souls,” mumbles the preacher, 
in panic-stricken terror. 

“Send down a new pack, a box of segars, and a half- 
dozen bottles of Joe Murch’s best.” 

This was too much. The elderly divine bolts through the 
the door, flies down the street, boards the first train home- 
ward, and never gets over his excitement until he has landed 
safely in the parsonage in the rural domain. 

A few days after, our worthy friend, the manufacturing 
chief, receives a long, kind epistle, offering earnest prayers 
for the salvation of his soul, and that God may finally purge 
him from all the sins and great wickedness with which he is 
surrounded, 


Looks up. Thinks it is 





A Vicksburg negro fell from the deck of a steamboat the 
other day, and was sucked under a coal barge, came up in 
time to catch his breath before he slid under a raft a mile 
long, and finally scrambled ashore down at Warrentown, 
about seven miles below, with the remark, “ No use tryin’, 
ye kaint drown a deep-water Baptis’ !” 


A Harvard student was called to account for having pub- 
licly styled the Professor of Hebrew “a first-class mule.” 
He admitted having made the remark, but said he intended 
it asa compliment. ‘ Explain yourself,” said the Professor. 
“ Why, a first-class mule is necessarily a good He-brayist.” 


The reason an urchin gave for being late at school on 
Monday was that the boy in the next house was going to 
have a dressing with a bed-cord, and he waited to hear him 
howl. 





He told the editor that he had read proof for twenty years, 
and he obtained a situation. When he spelled introduction 
with a big “I” and witha “k,’’ and Jehovah with a little 
“‘g,” the editor dipped him in the ink barrel, wrung him out 
between the rollers of the press, and hung him out in the 
alley to dry. 


He had a Heart.—She was an angel blonde, and tripped 
through the market until she reached a stall where a hand- 
some butcher stood. 

“ Have you a heart ?” she said, blushing timidly. 

“ Have I a heart, miss ?”’ responded the butcher. ‘ Do 
you think that I can watch you day after day and see your 
eyes drooping as they meet mine—that I can feel your velvet 
breath on my cheek, as I stoop over to serve you—and not 
have a heart? Ah! maiden, Iam all heart, and you ask me 
have I one?” 

“Yes,” she sighed faintly, “ this is beautiful, this is divine, 
but it ain’t the kind I want this morning, so give me a bul- 
lock’s heart, quick, and trim it for stuffing, or my old man’ll 
be raising Cain if his dinner ain’t cooked.” 


The Dunce Block.—A schoolmaster tells the following 
story: “I was teaching in a quiet country village. The 
second morning of my session, I had leisure to survey my 
surroundings, and among the scanty furniture I espied a 
three-legged stool. 

“Ts this the dunce block ?”’_ I asked a little girl of five. 

The dark eyes sparkled, the curls nodded assent, and 
the lips rippled out: 

‘**T suppose so; the teacher always sits on it.’ 

The stool was unoccupied that term, 


Nasby’s Platform Approved.—A “ Boot-less Observer,” 
who resides on Cabbage Hill, approves of Nasby’s proposed 
leather dollar, and sends him the following missive: 

Yours isa stupenjous mind; and I lade awake all night, 
wonderin’ why some other idjit never “struck ile” in the 
same direcshun. I fur wu unanimously cum to the frunt, 
and adopt your policy. Let us 4av “ leather currency,” and 
coin our old shkuze to the best advantage. We will thereby 
be enabled to pay the nashunal det to onct; Without men- 
shuning taleors bills and such. 

I kin see without specs, that this policy will let us all 
“out” 

Hurray for Nasby! 
Hard times is dun with. 

“Let the ded past bury its ded,” and we’ll all shake 
round, 


Hurray for the “leather dollar!” 


Signor Ignazio’s “ Flying Man.’’—Signor Capretti Ig- 
nazio, of Milan, has recently added to the list of avatars with 
which attempts have been made to navigate the air, an ap- 
paratus which he designates the ‘‘ Flying Man.’’ Like his 
predecessors, he has chosen the wings and tail of a bird as 
models for his machine. Each wing is composed of sixteen 
pieces of cane, which are connected by sets of movable fans. 
The tail resembles a section of an umbrella. The canes in 
the wings are adjusted to a shell working on a universal joint, 
which in turn is attached to a framework that is strapped to 
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the body. At the furthest stretch of the arm is a band ring, 
to which are bound sticks of cane connected with the larger 
ones on which the fan moves. There is also strapped upon 
the back of the wearer a large folded bag, which, by a simple 
movement, can be converted into a sort of parachute in case 
any portion of the flying gear gets out of order. By the ar- 
rangement of a large number of movable fans, the operator is 
relieved of a great amount of resistance which it would be 
natural to suppose the air would offer; and the entire appa- 
ratus is said to be readily manipulated by a cool-headed ad- 
venturer, 


A pedestrian recently came across a boy about thirteen 
years old, who was trying to get up a bloody battle between 
a goat anda dog. The man halted and said: 

“‘ Boy, what sort of way is this to end the old year?” 

“‘ But the goat kin lick if he’s a mind to sail in,” protested 
the boy. 

“No matter if he can, you ought to be ashamed to end the 
year in this manner.” 

“‘ What time is it ?”’ queried the lad. 

“ Three o’clock, was the answer. 

“Nine hours yet to repent in—go for him Watch—stand 
up to him, Billy !’’ yelled the young imp. 


A Home Question.—An old farmer, about the time the 
temperance reform was beginning to exert a healthful in- 
fluence in the country, said to his men servant : 

“‘ Jonathan, I did think to say that I think of trying to do 
my work this year without rum. How much more must I 
give you to induce you to do without it?” 

“Oh, I don’t care much about it,” said Jonathan; “you 
may give me what you please.” F 

“ Well, I will give you a sheep in the fall, if you will do 
without.” 

*“* Agreed,” said Jonathan. 

* Father, will you give me a sheep, too, if I will do with- 
out rum ?”’ 

“Yes, Marshall, you shall have a sheep if you will do 
without.” 

The youngest son, a stripling, then said: 

‘Father, will you give me a sheep, if I will do without ?” 

“Yes, Chandler, you shall have a sheep also, if you do 
without.” 

Presently Chandler spoke again: 

‘Father, hadn’t you better take a sheep, too ?” 


It is not what people eat, but what they digest, that makes 
them strong. It is not what they gain, but what they save, 
that makes them rich. It is not what they read, but what 
they remember, that makes them learned. It is not what 
they profess, but what they practice, that makes them good. 
It is not what they appear to be, but what they really are, 
that fits them properly for life’s mission and destiny. 


A Kentucky man, who is pretty fond of his bitters, was 
seen in Stamford last week, with a blue ribbon pinned on 
his coat. A friend inquired, “ Have you joined the Mur- 
phies, Judge?’ “Not exactly,” he replied, “I only wear 
this in the hope that some one will ask me to take a drink, 
under the impression that I’ll refuse.” 





Railroads of Seven Great Powers.—The Railway 
Age prints the following statement of the comparative popu- 
lation, railroad mileage, and debt of the leading countries of 
Europe, and remarks that it is perhaps not generally appre- 
ciated that the United States, with a population less than that 
of Germany, has more miles of railroad than all the seven 
great powers combined—their total mileage being 76,620, 
while ours is nearly 80,000: 


Miles of 
(Railroad. 


National 
Debt. 
$1,840,033,915 

1,500,000 ,000 

671,345,640 
1,532,634,530 
3,625,296,585 
5,000,000.000 
1,951,522,640 


Population. 

PRUSSIA... ccnscsccscsorssesesseeses $8,000,000 
Turkey -28,000,000 
Germany.. 3,844 
Austria..... W4,435 
31,783,700 
36,102,921 
Wl isinscikacshurditnadoosananniiiit 26,801,154 
That we have fairly beaten the seven great powers as re- 
spects mileage is very true, but when looked at from a finan- 


cial point of view, the victory is rather a costly one. 


The following story is told by General Harry Heth: 

One day General (now Senator) Gordon and I were or- 
dered to attack General Grant’s lines near Petersburg, and 
we accordingly moved out toward the front. Gordon, you 
know, is a preacher, and a man of pious, devotional habits, 
Just before the action began, he said : 

“General, before we go into action would it not be well to 
engage in prayer ?”” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, and he and his staff retired into a 
little building by the roadside, and I and my staff prepared 
to follow. Just then I caught sight of my brother, who was 
with some artillery a litthke way down the road, and thinking 
to have him join us, I ca!led out tohim by name. ‘ Come,” 
said I, pointing to the building, “ we are just entering.” 

“No, thank you,” he answered, “ I’ve just had one.” 


A Greenville neighbor of Andrew Johnson owned a dog, 
which was a favorite of the ex-President. The day before 
he died, he stroked the animal upon the head, saying : 

“Prince, you and I are getting old; we are not long for 
this world.” 

This was Sunday. Monday night he died, a short distance 
from Greenville, and Wednesday a train brought his remains 
home. “ Prince’? was at the depot, and the car containing 
Johnson’s remains ran over the faithful dog, crushing out his 
life. 


A little boy being instructed in morals by his grand- 
mother, the old lady told him that all such terms as “ by 
goll,”’ “ by jingo,”’ “ by thunder,” etc., were only little oaths, 
and but little better than other profanities. In fact, she 
could tell a profane oath by the prefix “by.” All such were 
oaths. 

“ Well then, grandmother,” said the hopeful, “is ‘by 
telegraph,’ which I see in the newspapers, swearing ?” 

* No,” said the old lady, “ that is only lying.” 


The devil picked up a paper and said, “ Here’s something 
about a woman; must I cut it out?” “ No!” thundered the 
editor; “the first disturbance in the world was occasioned 
by the devil fooling with a woman.” 





